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“THE CUTTY BLACK SOW.” 

We had a custom in the southern part 
of Carmarthenshire in my early boyhood of 
heaping up the stuff known as trash, left 
along the hedges after the latter had been 
cleaned and trimmed. The process of trim- 
ming and repairing was called trasho’r perthi. 
The heaps of trash, usually placed on the 
upper corners of the steep hillside fields, 
were set on fire at the beginning of winter. 
When the flames of these bontires had died 
down, we used to jump over, or rather 
through, the live embers, scattering showers 
of sparks. Then the game was to race head- 
long through the darkness down to the stile 
or gate at the lower end of the field, yelling 
and screaming as we did so, and each 
endeavouring not to be the last to make his 
escape. was very young, and cannot now 
recall the words we shouted ; but I remember 
most vividly the awful feeling caused by 
being ** last” at the gate in the pitchy dark- 
ness. When listening to Prof. Rhys dealing, 
in the course of his epoch-making lectures on 
Celtic mythology, with the Welsh customs of 
Hallowe'en, I found the whole scene come 
back to me, forgotten doggerel and all, “ the 
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eutty black sow. stile......seize 
the hindmost.” 

I subsequently made some investigations 
of my own, the firstfruits of which appeared 
in a short note in the Academy (22 Feb., 1896) 
under the heading ‘Shrew and Beshrew.’ I 
there referred to some old verses I had copied 
out of Baines’s ‘Lancashire’ on ‘ Auntient 
Customs in Games used by Boys and Girles, 
merrily sett out in Verse by Randle Holme 
(the second). I am under the impression 
that Randle Holme was not the author of the 
little work entitled * The Letting of Humour’s 

Blood in the Headvaine ; with a new Morisco 


every 


‘| daunced by Seven Satyrs upon the bottome 


1611, which 


of Divgenes’ table,’ 8vo, Lond., 
There are 


seems to be the original source. 


some interesting variations, however, in the 
two versions, such as “Christmas” for “Mid- 


summer,” and “dame” for “dun” in the 
following lines :— 

At Shove-groate, Venter-poynt or Cross and Pile, 
At Beshrow him that’s Last at Yonder Stile, 

At Leaping o'er a Mid-sommer-bon-tier 

Or at the Drawing Dun out of the Myer. 
I am quoting this at far second-hand, from 
the Literary Gazette of 26 November, 1836, 
p. 764, where it is given as an extract from 
the ‘Book of Table Talk.’ If dun is the 
correct reading—at any rate it is the usual 
one—then it is not improbable that we have 
here a game derived from a Celtic source ; 
and I would point out that meri is Welsh 
for a all that is Welsh for 
blackberries, and that the *E.D.D,’ gives 
“mwire” as a Worcestershire pronunciation 
of “mire.” Ever since cattle-lifting and 
raiding over the Border gave way to a more 
peaceful intercourse the great roads leading 
from Wales towards London have _ been 
leisurely trodden by droves innumerable of 
black cattle and Welsh ponies—a stream 
which has deposited a Welsh sediment among 
the English population all along the route, 
noticeable to this day even in London itself. 
What struck me especially, however, on 
reading the verses was the line 

Beshrew him that’s last at yonder stile, 

for the sentiment is absolutely identical with 
that of our “cutty black sow” game. The 
*H.E.D., on the authority of Prof. Rhys, 
says that there is no connexion between 
Welsh cwta and English “ cut”; but, curiously 
enough, in our ary of Wales the poplar was 
called y pren ewt, and that, not because it 
was pollarded—which it was not with us— 
but because the leaves were believed to be a 
salve for cuts or wounds. In the same way, 
although the above authorities deny any 
connexion between Welsh hwch and English 
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“ hog,” I cannot help entertaining a doubt on 
the point, es rans when I recall “ hog- 
mouse” and The actual Welsh 
equivalent of the latter custom is the ca/eniy, 
or the carrying round the houses of apples 
into which is stuck a tripodal arrangement 
of wooden skewers, together with small sprigs 
of evergreens. Sometimes four or five apples 
are skewered on a single wooden stand, in 
which case the gift is called a per/lan, or 
“orchard.” They are carried round in the 
earliest hours of New Year's Day, with hearty 
greetings of “ Blwyddyn Newydd dda i chwi” 
(“A happy New Year to you”). Now, as a 
rule, Welsh orchards do not supply apples 
that will keep to the end of the year, the 
most common being, in our part, the “ Morgan 
Niklas,” Vorganwq glas, the “green 
Glamorgan (apple),” which keeps till about 
the beginning of November. The calenig 
has, therefore, most probably been shifted on 
from Vos Galan-qaeas, or the “ Night of the 
Winter Kalends.” A good description of the 
Welsh customs on that occasion is to be found | 
in a notice of Jameson's ‘ Dictionary’ in the 
Literary Panorama for November, 1809 :— 


1.€., 


| Frazer). 


“We shall make no apology for adding a few 
words on this subject [B+/fane] in reference to other | 
parts of the United Kingdom. In Wales this annual 
tire is kindled in autumn, on the first day of Novem- | 


ber, which being neither at the solstice nor equinox, | 


deserves attention. We believe that it is accounted 
for by supposing that the lapse of ages has removed 
it from its ancient station, and that the observance 
is kept on the same day nominally, though that be 
now removed some weeks backward from its true 
station. However that may be, in North Wales 
especially, this fire is attended by many ceremonies, 
such as running through the fire and smoke, each 
participator casting a stone Into the fire, and at the 
conclusion of this action all running otf to escape 
from the black short-tailed sow. The food for 
supper must consist of parsnips, nuts, and apples | 
then an apple is suspended by a string. and caught 
by the mouth alone; or one is flung into a tub of 
water, and the mouth only is privileged to catch at 
it. Nor are the purposes of div ination absent from 
the tire on this evening. Each person present 
throws a nut into it, and those which burn bright 
betoken prosperity to the owner through the follow- 
ing year; misfortune is presaged by those that turn 
black and crackle. On the following morning the 
stones are searched for in the fire; if any be missing. 
let their owners make up their minds to encounter 
mischief—perhaps alamity. In Ireland the Bel-tein 
is lighted on Midsummer eve ; and this custom is 
not extinct in England; for the writer of this 
article has witnessed it on Midsummer eve in the 
public streets of towns in the diocese of Durham 
This very valuable account seems to fur- | 
nish a hint as to the derivation of the word | 
Beltdn, for the Lrish word bel (mouth) appears | 
in Irish mythology in connexion with Loch | 
Crotta Cliach (Tipperary), also called Loch 
Bél Séad and Loch Bél Dragain (“ Dragon- | 


mouth” Loch); see Rhys, ‘ Celt. Myth.,’ 171-3. 
In Scotland boys went to the moors, cut a 
table out of sods, sat round it, lit a fire, 
cooked and ate a custard, baked an oat- 
meal cake, divided it into equal segments, 
blackened one of these, drew lots, and then 
compelled the boy who drew out the blackened 
piece to leap three times through the fire, 
with the view of obtaining for the district a 
year of prosperity (see ‘Encycl. Dict.,’ s.», 
* Beltane’). Nor is this appeasing, or expia- 
tory, or redemptional feature wholly absent 
from Welsh customs, as may be seen in 
Matthew Moggridge’s account of a ceremony 
attending the village wake (2 October) at 
Devynnock, Breconshire, when a poor man, 
representing Cynog, the patron saint, would, 
for a reward of clothes or money, be thrown, 
at the end of the procession, into the river, 
amid the jeers of the crowd (see the report of 
the Cambrian Archeological Society's meet- 
ing at Brecon in 1853, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that year, an account which 
seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
In Ireland cattle were driven 
through the Beltein fire, and it is this aspect 
that | now wish to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion to. I have already mentioned the * hog- 
mouse,” for which see the quotation from 
Ellis, the agricultural writer, in the ‘N.E.D, 
Mice, rats, and shrews are all called 22yqod in 
Welsh, which is a plural or “ collective ” term 
whence the singular //yqgoden is formed, while 
the original only appears in compounds, as 
lyq-liw (“mouse-colour”). If the English 
word shrew originally meant the ** biter,” then 
shrew- bitten” would be the meaning of 
“shrew-struck” in the following quotation 
from Gilbert White in the *‘ Encycl. Dict.,’ s.». 
‘Shrew-struck’ :— 

** When a horse in the fields happened to be sud- 
denly seized with anything like a numbness in his 
legs, he was immediately judged by the old persons 
to be either planet-struck or shrew-struck. The 
mode of cure which they prescribed, and which they 
considered in all cases infallible, was to drag the 
animal through a piece of bramble that grew at 
both ends” 


| —an exact description of a Welsh growth of 


Ll would here remind the reader of the 
passage in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (I. iv.) where 
Romeo says, 

The game was ne‘er so fair, and Iam done; 

and Mercutio rejoins with, 

Tut! dun’s th mouse, the constable’s own word; 
If thou art dun, we ‘ll draw thee from the mire 
Of this (sir-reverence) love, wherein thou stick’st 
Up to the ears, 

The ‘‘constable s own word,” as he perha 
catches the hindmost of a mob of unruly 
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boys, is, I submit, but an English variant | 
of a shout in a game similar to the Welsh | 
“hwch ddu gwta a gipio’r ola,” while that | 
variant is, just as obviously, connected with | 
the game otf dun ‘n the mire. But the super- | 
stition noticed by White takes us further. | 
The object was of course to draw blood, and 
that by an indirect or ritualistic method 
“A piece of bramble that grew at both 
ends” might be found in a boggy bit of 
ground, or on a hedge, or on a rough stone 
wall ; and I believe that the older scholars 
were right in deriving alpaca from aipa. 
The consideration of this point shall be 
reserved for another paper. For the present 
I content myself with Prof. Rhys’s remark 
(op. cit. sup.) on Dinas Dinile, * Dinile Ure- 
conn, which means the Uriconian or Wrekin 
Dinlle in the present county of Salop.” The 
Wrekin would be the most likely of all hills 
in Wales to be connected with a worship 
similar to what we know to have been} 
practised on Soracte in Italy. If the name) 
of Mount Soracte is derived from sores | 
(Gk. tpaé), a shrew-mouse, then we have a 
most suggestive chain of identical ceremonies | 
and beliefs stretching from the Sminthian | 
Apollo of the Troad to the Lug mac Edlend 
(or Eithne) of Ireland. To finish with a| 
quotation : Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ ii. 41, says of | 
sorices : “Quin et soricum fibras respondere | 
numero Lune exquisivere diligentiores 
the same thing of the entrails of mice, xi. 37. 
J. P. OWEN. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36-8.—-Another addition to 
the many conjectural readings of *‘ Hamlet,’ | 
I. iv. 36-8, may be of interest, if not of 
assistance, to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who believe 
that many of the mysteries of Shakespeare's 
text may yet yield themselves up to the 
labour of study and research. The famous 
crux :— 

The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal, 
has exercised the ingenuity of a host of 
commentators, and | will neither occupy 
your space nor weary the eye of the Shake- 
spearian student by setting out, for the 
purposes of comparison, the multitudinous 
suggestions which are to be found in any 
variorum edition. 

Without going so far afield for references 
and derivations as some commentators have 
done, I wish to submit a plausible reading 
which suggests itself to me. 

First, as to the word eale. 


The generally 


accepted conjecture is that it is a corrupt 
spelling of “evil” or “el,” the v being 
omitted in the latter case, as it is in the 
Second Quarto reading of II. ii. 627, where 
we find “deale” for des/e=devil. 

It does not appear to have occurred to 
any one that this word is a syncopated form 
of “eisel,” or, as the First Quarto has it, 
“esile,’ from the Old French a/se/=vinegar, 
gall (aisel/e, according to Larousse in his 
‘Dictionnaire Universel,’ is still in use as 
“ Agric. nom d'une varicté de betterave qui 
renferme peu de sucre”); in other terms, 
that it is the same word that occurs after- 
wards in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 264 [299 Globe ed.]: 

Woo't drink up eisel ? 
And in Sonnet exi. 10 :— 
I will drink 

Potions of eisel against my strong infection, 

No bitterness that | will bitter think. 
The elision of an s is quite as probable as 
that of a v, especially in words derived from 
the French language, in which the s is so 
frequently unsounded. 

Next comes the ditliculty of the words “ of 
a doubt.” Here I surmise that “of a doubt” 
is a phonetic blunder for of a Lout—i.e., of a 
round of drinks, an expression clearly con- 
“esi with the idea of the preceding 
ines :— 


| The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 


Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels 


And......drains his draughts of Rhenish down. 
This heavy-headed revel...... 


They clepe us drunkards, &c, 
And if, allowing for a further very probable 
phonetic error, we read gall for “all,” the 
passage would then run :— 
The dram of e’ile 
Doth gall the noble substance of a bout 
To his own scandal, 
meaning—as is obvious from the context— 
that as a man’s character, though it be as 
pure as grace, shall in the general censure 
take corruption from one particular fault, so 
a dram of eisil in the wine served out in the 
general round will render bitter the entire 
bout. Compare Horace, Epist. L. ii. 55 :— 
Sincerum est nisi vas, qaodcumque infundis, acescit, 
and Ecclesiastes x. 1. “Bout” was used in 
the sense of a drinking bout in 1670 by 
Maynwaring (vide ‘ Vita Sana,’ vi. 78). 
V. Sr. Mackenzie. 

‘Tue Rare or Luerece.—Shakspeare is 
supposed to have classical learning because 
Greek and Latin authors have expressed 
ideas similar to his own ; and not sufficient 
attention is given to the evidence of want of 


word; 
mire 
tick’st 
unruly 
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learning that is to be found in his plays and 
other poems. 

The blackest sin is cleared with absolution. 
Tarquin did not get that from Ovid's * Fasti.’ 
He speaks like a Roman Catholic. * The Rape 
of Lucrece’ is a multitude of conceits, and it 
is possible that many of them are like those 
of Ovid ; but Shakspeare’s fertile mind not 
only originated much, but hit also uncon- 
sciously on much that other poets before him 
had produced. He may, too, have reproduced 
the thoughts of the ancients through learned 
English writers who had borrowed or trans- 
lated them ; and it must be difticult to trace 
all his imitations made in this way. In the 
eighteenth century the commentators on his | 
works, who were men of classical learning, 
pointed out many resemblances between his 
thoughts and those of the Greek and Latin 
yoets, but withal they saw clearly that he 
had small Latin and less Greek. There is 
certainly nothing that argues classical know- 
ledge in ‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ if it be not in 
the ideas themselves, for there is not in ita 
reference to any ancient person or thing, out- 
side the story itself, except to Tantalus, who 
is as well kuown as Jupiter, to Tereus and 
Philomel, and to a few of the best-known 
characters of the Trojan war. Shakspeare’s 
limited range of reference, with other things, 
convinces me that he knew little Greek and 
Latin. Chaucer and Spenser make mistakes, 
but withal they show abundantly that their | 
classical knowledge was extensive. All these 
attempts to give erudition to Shakspeare 
seem to lead to his being converted to Bacon. 
Otherwise, I should not trouble myself much | 
about them. E. YARDLEY. 


| 

| 

MATED MIND.” — 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. | 

* Macbeth,’ V. 1. 86, 

The ‘ Variorum’ editor quotes numerous | 
authorities in explanation of “mated mind,” 
but Shakespeare appears to have borrowed 
the expression from Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ 
Liber ILI. p. 266 recto, ed. 1590 :— 

**Now that the enemy gave a dreadful aspect | 
unto the castle, his [Clinias’s} eyes saw no terror, 
nor eare heard any martiall sounde, but that they 
multiplied the hideousness of it to his mated 
minde.” 
From what 
‘Arcadia’ all readers would not, perhaps, 
infer the same meaning for the expression. | 

Cuas. A. Herrica. 


immediately follows in the| 


*Kine Lear,’ IT. iv. 56 (9S. xi. 162, 323) :— | 
QO, how this mother swells up toward my heart! | 
Let me thank Mr. Apams and W. C. B. for 
their learned replies to my query. The fact 


that two such pundits have considered 
it worth their time to reply with sympa- 
thetic, interesting comments, proves thes 
the passage needed elucidation. In view 
of the circumstance that I was careful to 
compare one passage of Shakespeare with 
another, and to offer Shakespeare for Shake- 
speare, Mr. YARDLEY’s remark that “if such 
alterations are readily accepted, we shall not 
retain much that Shakespeare has written,” 
seems a little wide of the mark. Anything 
which excites interest in his works does 
good. “Est in nobis: agitante calescimus 
illo.” T. B. Witmsuurst. 


Tue Barre or THE 1798.— In 
James's * Naval History of Great Britain,’ 
published in 1837, appears a list of the ships 
engaged in the action of the Nile on 1 August, 
1798, with the names of their respective first 
lieutenants. The Minotaur, one of Nelson’s 
vessels, commanded by Capt. Louis, played a 
very active and important part in the battle, 
and credit is given in the ‘ Naval History’ to 
Lieut. C. M. Schomberg as being her first 
lieutenant on that occasion. This is mani- 
festly wrong, as on reference to the Minotaur’s 
books in the Public Record Office it is found 
Lieut. Schomberg joined that ship nearly 
two months subsequent to the action. More- 
over, every first lieutenant of a ship so 


|engaged was promoted commander, and this 


step in rank was not given to Lieut. Schom- 
berg until 1802. The first lieutenant of the 
Minotaur at the battle of the Nile was John 
Hill, who was promoted commander for the 
action, and who, knighted in 1831, died as 
a flag officer in 1855. The statement of the 
above facts seems the only effectual means of 
rectifying an error of such long standing, and 


| rendering very tardy justice to Lieut. Hill, 


who, as first lieutenant of the Minotaur, did 
his duty at the Nile, which battle in itself 
and consequences is by many considered as 
the greatest naval engagement recorded in 


| history. A RELative. 


Tuomas Lioyp, Rerusiican.—The dedica- 
tion, on 22 August last, of a tablet to the 
memory of Capt. Thomas Lloyd at St. 
Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, not far 
from the resting-place of Benjamin Franklin, 


'ealls attention to an interesting career that 


has escaped the notice of biographical 
dictionary makers in this country and in the 
United States. Lloyd, though of Welsh 
ancestry, was born in London on 14 August, 
1756. About 1763 he was sent for education, 
as were many young Catholics of that period, 
to the Jesuit College at St. Omer. There he 
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continued till 1770. In 1771 he emigrated to 
Maryland, and in 1777 he fought under 
Washington at Brandywine, where he was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner, but 
soon after was exchanged. He was married 
in 1780 ; and eleven years later, accompanied 
by his wife, he sailed for this country to visit 
his parents, and incidentally to experience 
the rigour of the laws of his native land. 

The year after his arrival in London (1792) 
he published ‘The Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America,’ &e. But his London agent failed 
to carry out his agreements. and Lloyd 
became financially involved. Thereupon he 
was arrested for debt and lodged in the new 
Fleet Prison. While incarcerated there he 
wrote a declaration of republican principles, 
which was posted on the chapel | aceng and, 
although the placard was actually put up by 
a fellow-prisoner, Lloyd was charged with 
having published a seditious libel. At his 
trial, which was reported fully by himself, he 
conducted his defence with great skill ; but 
he was convicted, and sentenced to one hour 
in the pillory and three years in Newgate, 
and to find sureties in a large sum for good 
behaviour for five years. While serving his 
term, which he did to the uttermost day, he 
published two editions of his trial, *t sold by 
Thomas Lloyd in Newgate,” and he kept a 
diary in shorthand which is now amongst the 
valued possessions of the American Catholic 


Historical Society of Philadelphia. The 
records of that society contain much 
interesting information concerning Lloyd 


from the pen of Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the 
antiquary and Catholic historian. 
Immediately upon the expiration of his 
imprisonment, Thomas Lloyd returned to the 
country of his adoption, where he resumed 
his work in parliamentary and legal reporting, 
and lived with honour and distinction among 
the members of his church until his death on 
19 January, 1827. Among the works he pub- 
lished were ‘The Congressional Register ; or, 
History of the Proceedings and Debates of 
the First House of Representatives of the 
United States of America,’ in four vols., and 
a reprint of Bishop Challoner’s ‘ Unerring 
Authority of the Catholic Church in Matters 
of Faith.’ The recently erected tablet de- 
scribes Lloyd as “Shorthand Reporter of the 
House of Representatives, First Congress of 
the U.S., Author, Soldier, Patriot.’ The 
system of shorthand he learnt at St. Omer 
140 years ago, which was similar to that 
published by Graves & Ashton at York in 
1775, was applied by him in reporting 
Washington’s first inaugural address, and it 


was primarily in recognition of his important 
services in connexion with the parliamentary 
and political history of America that the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
erected the memorial. A. T. Wricat. 


22, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Porrer.—In Mr. Litehfield’s * Pot- 
tery and Porcelain’ (p. 234) there is the follow- 
ing bald entry under ‘ Paris: Potter’: ‘* In 
1789, Charles Potter, an Englishman, estab- 
lished a factory of hard paste. He called his 
ware ‘Prince of Wales’ China.’” In the Sun 
of 10 July, 1797, I came across the following 
interesting passage, which I think well 
worthy of being preserved in ‘ N. & Q. :— 

“The well-known Kit Potter, formerly Member 
for Colchester, and the first of Cheap Bakers, was, 
within these few days, in London, upon a visit 
incoy. He is at present the possessor of the Prince 
of Condé’s magnificent Palace at Chanfi/ly, where 
he conducts a very considerable manufactory of 
Porcelaine, and is supposed to clear about six thou- 
sand a year. The superb stables of that noble 
mansion are now the manufactory.” 

W. Roperts. 

Forrescur’s ‘British Army’: THE PICKET. 
—My attention has been called to the foot- 
note in Fortescue’s ‘History of the British 
Army,’ vol. ii. p. 34 :— 

‘There was such a rush to see the first infliction 
of picketing that several spectators were injured, 
Daily Post, 9th July, 17359. The punishment con- 
sisted in hanging up a man by one wrist, with no 
rest for his bare feet but a pointed stake.” 

These words convey the idea that the occa- 
sion referred to was the first infliction of the 
picket in our army, but the punishment had 
been in use in our cavalry regiments for about 
fifty years before that date, and minute 
descriptions of it are to be found in English 
dictionaries of 1702 and 1705. I suppose this 
was the first opportunity the people of South- 
wark had ever had of witnessing the punish- 
ment in their midst, and the character of the 
offence for which it had been awarded must 
have also inflamed the desire of many to be 
present. As Mr. Fortescue does not quote 
the paragraph in the Daily Post, I will now 
do 

**On Saturday a Drum and a private Man belong- 
ing to General Honeywood'’s Dragoons, for Mis- 
behaviour in their Quarters, underwent the Military 
Punishment of the Picquet at the Stone’s-end in 
Blackman-Street, Southwark. The Novelty of the 
Thing brought a Crowd of People together, who 
pressing too hard one upon another broke down the 
rail that fences the black Ditch against St. George’s- 
Fields, whereby several of them were push’d in and 
almost suffocated with the Filth.” 

The regiment to which the private soldier 
and the drummer belonged was the 3rd Dra- 
goons, whose colonel at that time was General 
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Philip Honywood. It was in this same year, 
1739, that the celebrated Col. Gardiner, then 
commanding the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons 
at Leicester, had a trooper picketed for quit- 
ting his post when on sentry; but Gardiner 
did not make a public exhibition of the 
culprit undergoing punishment. The picket 

was in use in some of our cavalry regiments 
from about the year 1690 to about the year 
1820, I have a copy of the king's ‘ yt 
tions for Cavalry,’ 1795, in which, at p. 170, 
a form of ordinary guard-report is given, 
and the only punis shments named in it are 


“lashes” and “minutes on the picket,’ ’ one 
of the supposed “crimes being * ‘for feed- 
ing his Horse without yy W. 3. 


[See 9 S. v. 471, 539.) 

JELALEDDIN.—A propos of the very choice 
little volume recently issued by Prof. Hastie, 
of Glasgow, containing English —— (fol- 
lowing Riickert's translation) of ~ *Gazels’ 
of Jelaleddin, Dr. Alexander H. Japp con- 
tributes to the Glasgow Herald of 25 July an 
interesting article, in which, after doing 
justice to the many merits of Dr. Hastie's 
book, he adds a reminiscence of Prof. E. H. 
Palmer, by whose murder in the desert 
sage ee learning suffered so great a loss. 
Dr. Japp says : 

“Tn the later sixties | was engaged in sub-editing 
the Argosy, under Mr. Alexander Strahan. One day 
there came in a little bundle of translations of the 
great Persian poets, with compact critical and bio- 
graphical introductions and notes, signed ‘ KE. H. 
Palmer,’ who, I found out gs irds, was then a 
student of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
was a paper on Firdusi, with selected translations. 
another on Hatiz, a third on Saadi, and a fourth on 
Jelal. The papers on Hatiz and Firdusi and Saadi 
were published in the magazine—the tirst things I 
believe, as he told me, ever published and paid for 
of E. H. Palmer's. The Argosy was professedly a 
light magazine—a magazine of amusement rather 
than instruction, not to say edification, and I felt 
that Hatiz, with his love glow and rapture, might 
pass, as Firdusi, with his heroic adventure and 
bold imagination, might pees, but Jelal was all too 
spiritual, mystic, pure, select, and rare for such 
pages. And Palme sr, With fine instinct, had chosen 
just those pieces that showed him in his purest, 
loftiest, most ecstatically religious vein. At least 
one of the *Gazels’ now given to us by Prof. Hastie 
was there. The art Palmer could bring into such 
translations is fully attested by what appeared in 
the Argosy in succeeding months. I tried to get 
the editor of the Contemporary to put the paper on 
Jelal into his review. He was much taken with it, 
as was also Dean Plumptre, to whom I showed it; 
but, alas! the Cowfemporary was over-crowded, 
over-pledged, and it was impossible. I made other 
efforts to gain admission for the paper in a suitable 
organ, but did not succeed ; and I remember that I 

carried it back to its author, when I visited him at 
Conbeiden, a considerable time afterwards; for 


those papers and correspondence about them began 


a friendship. I remember that Palmer spoke of 
Jelil as the ‘com ylete mystic,’ for the perfect 
understanding of whom a new spiritual sense was 
demanded-—the inner eyesight, he said, must be 
purged and the sentiment touc ‘hed with a sense of 
God. be absorbed, as it were, in Him. One might 
read Jelil for his rhythmic felicity, his unique 
phrases, his force of words and his ingenuity of 
resources; but that was but to see the beautiful 
texture and pattern of the mantle he wore—it was 
merely to see him, as it were, moving away from 
you, a back view, and no more. You must see him 
face to face, at closest quarters; see the ‘smile of 
God,’ the divine smile, as Dante called it, rise on 
his sweet and persuasive countenance, bathed, as it 
were, in the bliss of God. Years after—when I 
visited Palmer at the Brookside, Cambridge, he now 
being Professor of Arabic—I mentioned Jelal, wish- 
ing to know whether the paper had ever found a 
p lace. He ; gave me no definite answer, but, instead, 
he turned and pulled from his shelves a volume, 
and after reading silently a passage of Jelal, he 
translated it for me, as he carried his thin fingers 
along the lines. You would hardly have expected 
Palmer, so given to the concrete and practical, to 
have entered so fully into the spirit of Jelal as he 


| did: but so it was, and he was quite enthusiastic 


There | 


about phrases, turns, and revelations of personal 
experience. *A sweet soul,’ he said, as he returned 
the volume to its place, ‘ peace be with him !'—as 
though Jelal had actually been there present and 
had just bidden us good- ‘bye, and gone away on a 
long journey.’ 

These translations of Jelaleddin are not 
mentioned in Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ Life of 
the Sheikh Abdullah.’ They may possibly be 
included with the other poems in the *Song 
of the Reed, but at the moment I have not 
access to the volume. If the versions of 
Jelaleddin are still extant they ought to be 
printed, for there have been few men who 
entered so fully into the spirit of the East as 
the unfortunate Edward Henry Palmer. 

E. A. Axon, 

P.S.—The above was written on the day 
of the unexpected and much-to-be-lamented 
death of Dr. William Hastie. 


MARQUESS: HIS Correct DESIGNATION.— 
This subject is of interest, for the different 


prefixes adopted in the various peerage 
and other works may well confuse the 
general reader, and even the expert in 


genealogical matters as well. Matt. Carter, 
in that curious and valuable old work of his 
entitled * Honor Redivivus ; or, an Analysis 
of Honor and Armory’ (third edition, printed 
in 1673), says that the correct address is the 
“Most Noble and Mighty Prince.” Debrett 
(ed. of 1823) says the correct style is ‘ Most 
Noble.” Lodge (ed. of 1847), who spells the 
title “ marquis” in error, states the style is 
the “Most Honourable Marquis of ——.” 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopzedia,’ a good general 
work of reference, says ‘* Most Honourable.” 
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Keily’s ‘Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Oiflicial Classes’ (edition 1881) also writes 
the title “ marquis,” and gives two styles. It 
states that the superscription of a_ letter 


should be ‘To the Most Honourable the | 
Marquis of —-—,” but that “the formal style 
of a marquis is ‘Most Noble and Potent 


Prince. According to the 
for sale by Mr. James Coleman, of Totten- 
ham, the confusion eae greater still. A} 
Lambeth lease, dated 1821, speaks of the 
“Most Noble Henry, Marquis of Lans- 
down”; another. dated 1718, of the * Most 
Noble William, Duke of Devonshire” 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of the 
Honourable George, Marquis of Halifax.” 
It may, therefore, be of interest 


readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to know the correct and | 


present-day designation, and it is well to put | 
this on record for future reference. 
Albert Woods, Garter King-at-Arms, than 
whom there can be no higher authority, 
writing to me under date of 21 September, 
says :— 

“The correct and official designation of a mar- 
quess is the “Most Honourable.’ The fact of a 
marquess being a Knight of the Garter does not 
affect his status or prefix. Debrett is wrong if he 
describes a marquess as the * Most Noble.’ 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Joun Townetty.—I have found in Chis- 
wick Churchyard a substantial brick tomb, 
inscribed “Towneley vault, 1780,” bearing 
the following epitaph :— 

“Here lies the body of John Towneley esquire, 
third son of Chi irles and Ursula Towneley, of 
Towneley, in the County Palatine of Lancashire, 
who dep irted this life on the 7th of April 1782, in 
the year of hisage. R.LP.’ 

The only other inscription is one to his 
brother George, who died in 1786. The tomb 
of the translator of ‘ Hudibras’ into French 
seems to have been untouched since the 
latter date, but is in good preservation. The 
verger, however, had to ~_ away lichen 


before I could decipher the first line. The 
renovated tomb of Hogarth is close by. 
ALGER. 


Holland Park Court. 


Tue Natronat Fiac.—The contents of a 
letter appearing in the 7mes on the 24th of 
September, over the signature of J. H. R.-C., 
dated from Switzerland, caused me to rub 
my eyes on my return from my holiday last 
Saturday. The mountain air must have had 
some curious effect on J. H. R.-C., for he 
asserts that ‘*the non -ofticial Briton is de- 


catalogue of deeds | 


; and 
still another, dated 1690, relating to land in | 
* Right | 


Sir 


j 
| Union flag because this is the distinguishing 
mark of officials of the navy , army, and other 
| services.” Such a statement is simply marvel- 
| lous, appearing as it does after all the corre- 
spondence in ‘N. & Q.,’ and the distinct 
authority given by the King that the Union 
flag is the flag to be flown by all British 
| subjects. The navy, army, and other ser- 
| vices have flags of their own, as is well known 
to all readers of ‘N. & Q’ Unron, 
[See 9 S_ v. 414, 440, 457, 478; ix. 485; x. 31, 94, 


118; and Supplement, 30 June, 1900. ] 


Querics. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 


to the |  Stlix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


HEIDELBERG GALLERY.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q kindly inform me if the historical 
gallery formed by the Comte de Grainberg 
at Heidelberg is still in existence, and 


|whether any of the six portraits of Mary 


| Cobden 


Stuart formerly therein have been engraved ? 
Any information about this collection would 
be esteemed. J, FosvTer. 


PUBLICATION BY SUBSCRIPTION.—W hen was 


the earliest work issued by subscription? The 
fourth edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1688, folio, 
has a long list of subscribers. |! J 


Barre or Pracur.’—Who is the composer 

{Franz Katzwara, born at Prague, who, at the 
close of a oe *r, dissipated career, hanged himself 
2 September, 1791, in Vine Street, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. | 


Cospen: A Repurep Sayrne.—I recollect 
reading somewhere that, at the time when 
was conducting his Free Trade 


| movement, one of his friends said to him :— 


“* What will happen, Cobden, if no other country 
should adopt Free Prade ? ? 

“Oh!” said he, ** they will all adopt it." 

“Yes,” replied his friend ; “‘ but if they ‘do not?” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Cobden, * Free Trade 
would ruin the country in half a century.’ 
I cannot recollect where I saw this. Perhaps 
you or one of your readers could tell me 
where to find it again. D. M 


Drywoop.--I should be glad if any of your 
readers could give me the meaning of the 
ancient name of “* Drywood.” The name is 
given toa small Lancashire estate. In very 
ancient records—about the thirteenth cen- 
tury — the name appears as “Dryuodery- 
dynges” and “ Druywoderudig” ; and from 


barred, it is understood, from the use of the | analogous cases the names are taken to show 
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attempts by Normans to reproduce Saxon | 


names. The “ dry ” or “druy ” is conjectured 
to represent “drei” or “dree”=three ; and | 
the final ‘* ig,” or whatever it represents, a 


any considerable number of Jews in the 
country ? Is there any evidence to show that 
Marlowe and Shakespeare may possibly have 
/come into personal contact with Jews, and 


sort of final guttural sound that is even | that their characters of Barabas and Shylock 


now only dying out of the local dialect, like 
Whurkideleia,” ‘* Club-ba,” &c. 
Stracnan Horse. 
Worsley, Manchester. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Lorp 
any of your readers give me information on 
these two points 

1. I have heard a tradition that Shake- | 


porary home at a farmhouse in Castle 
Hedingham, Essex, at a time when, by the 
extravagance of the then Earl of Oxford, 
the estate of Hedingham Castle passed into 
the hands of Lord Burleigh, the earl’s father- 
in-law. 

Is there any detailed record of a visit | 
Queen Elizabeth paid to the earl at Heding- | 
ham Castle? S. 


THe Oak, THE AsH, AND THE Ivy.—What | 
is the correct form of the well-known lines 


The oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish best at home in the North Countree? | 


My recollection had been that it was as above, 
but J. G. Edgar, in a novel published in 1862, | 
gives it thus :— 

The oak, the oak, and the bonny ivy tree, &c. 
I should be glad to know if the ash is properly 
included in the distich. . B. H. 


Euiza Grimwoop.—In an article entitled 
* Bill-Sticking,’ by Charles Dickens (origin- 
ally published in //ousehold Words, 22 March, 
1851), some references are made to “the mur- 
dered Eliza Grimwood,” who (as stated ina 
subsequent paper by Dickens) was “commonly 
called the Countess, because of her handsome 
appearance and her proud way of carrying 
herself.” To judge from the allusions, the 
murder was then fresh in the public mind, 
and must have caused considerable comment 
at the time. I shall be glad if a reader of 
*N. & Q.’ can oblige me with the date of this 
notorious crime. F. G. Kirton. 

St. Albans. 


Jews in ENGLAND. —Can any correspon dent | 


give or refer to satisfactory disproof of 
the belief, generally held, that Jews were | 
practically extinct in England for three 
centuries or more? We know of single 
instances of Jews living in England in 
Elizabeth’s time, ¢.7., the notorious Roderigo 
Lopez. But can it be shown that during the 
time from Edward I. to Cromwell there were 


| may have been derived from more than mere 
literary sources, or that a change of feelings 

{1 in the direction of greater tolerance towards 
| the Jews took place before Cromwell's time ? 


F. J.C. 
| Cor. Rockr McExticorr.—Is anything 


| known of the fate of this officer or of his 
| descendants? He was Governor of Cork for 


speare was given by Lord Burleigh a tem- |: James II., surrendered that city to Marl- 


| borough, and afterwards commanded the 
regiment of Clanearty in the 
in the service of France. M. G. Mck 


First Burtprnes.—Can any tell me 
| of authorities bearing upon the flint build- 
lings of Sussex? I mean the period when 
this style is supposed to have originated. I 
believe it has been decided that the walls 
of Chichester are partly Roman. Also, is it 
the fact that in some of the Sussex churches 

have recently visited a number near 
Chichester) the Norman arches are arches 
cut through walls of a considerably older 
date? I have inspected the church of 
Walberton, where the second church is being, 
/except portions of the walls and the chancel 
}and porch, rebuilt, and was much interested 
| to see the foundations of the first church, 
rough stones unmortared and only filled in 
with earth. I was glad to see that it has 
proved possible to leave one good arch on 
the south side, and also the fine stone coffin 
built a few years ago into the west wall. I 
have no present access to Horsfield’s ‘Sussex.’ 

Startix, Miss on Mrs.—This lady is sup- 
posed to have come to England in_ the 
entourage of Queen Charlotte, the wife of 
George LIT. Information regarding her would 
be esteemed by Grorce H. [REDALE. 
Torquay. 


S0HEMIAN Barps.—I am making a col- 
lection of verses dealing with the artistic 
Bohemia of London, and written by Bohe- 
— and others after the manner of the 
late Jeffrey Prowse, Henry 8. Leigh, Capt. 
Morris, Mortimer Collins, and others. I 
should like a list of publications and volumes 
worth consulting and quoting from. 

8. J. A. F. 

Munk, M.D., F.S.A.—The above, 
on the suggestion of the late Rev. George 
Oliver, collected materials for a medical bio- 
| graphy for Devonshire. The Exeter portion 
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was published in the Exeter papers (? ever 
reprinted). The Plymouth section, under the 
title of ‘Biographia Medica Devoniensis,’ 
appeared in the pages of the [Western Anti- 
quary. What became of the rest of Dr. 
Munk’s materials? He lived at 40, Finsbury 
Square, and died on 20 December, 1898. I 
am specially desirous to know whether he 
had notes of any Sidmouth or Teignmouth 
doctors. Can any of your readers say whether 
the residue of his papers are in public or 
private hands, and, if the latter, whether 
accessible to students ? 
T. Cann Huaues, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Epwin Lawrence Gopxix.—He is the sub- 
ject of one of the ‘Studies in Contemporary 
Shen phy’ (London, 1903) of Mr. James Bryce, 
according to whom he was born in the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland, in 1831, was educated 
at Queen’s College, Belfast, read a short time | 
for the English Bar, but drifted into journalism | 
by accepting the post of correspondent to | 
the Daily News during the Crimean war. | 
Soon afterwards he went to America, made) 
a name for himself there, and died last vear. 
I am anxious to collect more information 
about him and his friends in his early life, 
before he drifted into journalism, and should | 
be grateful for any help or hints. L. L. K. | 


Sweyn: 17s Pronuncration.—Is there any | 
means of knowing how King Sweyn, who! 
ruled over at least some portion of England, | 
pronounced his name — Swain or Swyne, or 
what ? S. 


Arms WaNTED.—Can any one give me the | 
full arms borne by Edward (Radcliffe), second 
Earl of Derwentwater (died 1705)? The Rad- | 
clyffes would quarter the arms of Derwent- 
water and Tyndale with their own, as 
heiresses of the two latter families married | 
Radcly ffes. E. N. | 

21, Allen’s Road, Southsea. 


Hens’ Protest aGarnst FrEeNcH 
Eces.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% 8. x. 206, a query 
was put to which no reply appears to have 
been forthcoming, and which I should like 
to renew. This asked for a copy of Lady | 
Morley’s ‘ Petition from the Hens of Great 
Britain to the House of Commons against 
the Importation of French Eggs.’ The} 
effusion is said to have been both humorous 
and witty, and [ should like to know where 
to find it. POLITICIAN. 


_Concorpances.—Can any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ 
kindly tell me of concordances to poets, or 
portions of their works, other than Shake- 


speare, Milton, Pope, Shelley, Burns, Cowper, 
Tennyson, *The Christian Year, and the 

| ‘Rubaiyvat’ of Omar Khayyam! The question, 

in a different form, was asked so long ago as 

the Third Series, but apparently remained 

| unanswered, V. W. Dowe tt. 
Choir House, Dean's Court, E.C. 


C. 1651.”—In Murray’s Handbook to 
| Oxford’ the note “ O. C. 1651,” carved on the 
| wooden chancel-screen of St. Bartholomew’s 
Chapel, near the Cowley Road, about a mile 
to the east of Oxford, is said to have reference 
to Oliver Cromwell, who at that date was 
master of England ; but its primitive mean- 
ing is more likely to have been “Oriel Col- 
lege,” to which the chapel belonged. The 


erection of so papistical a piece of church 


furniture under Puritan rule is noteworthy. 
Perhaps the possibility of a doule-entente in 


| **O. C.” made it serve as a kind of amulet to 


screen” it. Does one find the name or the 
initials of Oliver Cromwell on or in any 
other place of Anglican worship which existed 
under his usurpation ? E. 8. Dopeson. 


“THE TRUEST WEALTH,” &c,— Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply the remain- 
ing lines of the poem in which the following 
appear, and tell me who wrote them ?— 

The truest wealth, the contented mind ; 
The best ambition, to serve mankind ; 
And the brightest ray to light the gloom 
Is the hope of a life beyond the tomb. 
O. JEPSON. 
284, Great Clowes Street, Salford. 


M‘Racunatt.—The M‘Raghnall, or Mac- 
Rannal, family was once a powerful sept 
in Ireland, whose sway extended over the 
territory of Muinter Eolais, comprising the 
baronies of Leitrim, Mohill, and Carrigallan, 


| in the south-east half of co. Leitrim ; some 


members also settled in Roscommon, West- 


meath, and Longford. Mrs. Reynolds, of 
The Mullens, Ballyshannon, co. Donegal, 
and myself are collecting material for 


their history, and I shall be glad to receive 
genealogical details, such as sketch pedigrees, 
extracts from wills giving names of persons, 
places, and dates, &e., copies of parish regis- 
ters, vestry books, monumental inscriptions, 
coats of arms, and any other particulars 
relating to all of this name in Ireland. 
Any original! papers or other documents sent 
will be copied and at once returned, 
Henry F. Reynorps. 
96, Denbigh Street, 8.W. 
TAMBOURELLO.—In vol. xiii. of ‘London 


Statistics,’ issued by the London County 
Council in September, it is stated that that 
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body provides in various of the public parks 
and open spaces under its control for all 
ordinary games and pastimes, including 
shinty and tambourello. I find shinty in the 
‘Century Dictionary, where it is given as an 
equivalent of shinny, “the game of hockey or 
bandy-ball,” but tamdourello is not men- 
tioned. What is the game? A. F. RB. 


“Woopvixe.” — In 1628 I find a_ bailiff- 
tenant in the west of England writing to his 
absentee owner about the “ woodvine ’—will 
make part payment for it, has paid 9/. for it, 
and soon. What does the term mean? 

Losvuc. 

GerMAN PropHecy.— Can any of your 
readers inform me where the following pas- 
sage, attributed to Goethe, is to be found? 
“Eine bedeutende, das Volk aufregende 
Weissagung, als werde an einem gewissen 
Tage ein ungeheurer Sturm das Land ver- 
wusten, traf ein.” To what prophecy does it 
refer ? E. A. Dunn. 

2, Middle Temple Lane. 


MANGOSTEEN Markrxcs.—The mangosteen, 
a fruit of the Straits Settlements, is marked 
outside, showing unerringly the number 
(which varies) of the partitions into which 
the inside is divided. Where is this fact re- 
corded ? S. Kerra Dovetas. 


Seplies, 
PAMELA: PAMELA. 
(9" S. xii. 141.) 

IN his interesting note under this heading 
Mr. Ricuarp Horton Smiru observes that 
in Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ in which Pamela occurs 
as the name of the elder of the two princesses, 
there is no clue to the pronunciation of the 
word. There is, however, contemporary 
evidence to show that it was. pronounced 
Paméla. In the last sonnet (Amour 51) of 
Drayton’s ‘Ideas Mirror. Amours in Quator- 
zains,’ 1594, of which a solitary copy survives 
in the library at Britwell Court, there is 
a reference to Sidney's lovers, Dorus and 
Pamela. But though this copy is unique, 

happen to have in my own collection 
of Draytoniana a leaf of the book which 
contains this sonnet, which is the more 
valuable as Drayton excluded it from his 
collected works. It has been reprinted by 


John Payne Collier in his edi:ion of the 
‘Poems of Michael Drayton’ (Roxburghe 
Society), p. 175, and in his ‘ Bibliographical 
Account of Early English Literature,’ vol. i. 
(* Additions, Notes, and Corrections’), p. xi*; 
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in neither case, however, with absolute 
correctness. I therefore venture to sub- 
join a copy of the sonnet from the leaf in 
my possession :— 
Goe you my lynes, Embassadors of loue, 
With my harts trybute to her conquering eyes, 
From whence, if you one teare of pitty moue 
For all my woes, that onely shall sutfise. 
When you Vinerua in the sunne behold, 
At her perfection stand you then and gaze, 
Where, in the compasse of a Marygold, 
| Meridianis sits within a maze. 
And let Inuention of her beauty vaunt, 
When Dorus sings his sweet Pamelas loue, 
And tell the Gods, Mars is predominant. 
Seated with So/, and weares Mineruas gloue. 
And tell the world, that in the world there is 
A heauen on earth, on earth no heauen but this. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 
The name is not an uncommon one in 
this neighbourhood. I buried a parishioner, 
aged seventy years, who bore the name, last 
December. The spelling on the burial certi- 
| ficate was Pamella, and when I pronounced 
lit Paméla I was at once corrected, and told 
'that it ought to be called Pamella with the 
accent on the middle syllable ; and this pro- 
/nunciation certainly agrees best with the 
| lines quoted from Pope :— 

The gods, to curse Pamela with her prayers, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 
But it does not agree with Richardson’s use 
of the name. C. 5. TAYLor. 

Banwell, Somerset. 


O-Worps 1x tHE ‘New Dtc- 
TIONARY’ xii. 165, 209).—Dr. Murray, 
I hope, will pardon persistence in the belief 
| that the value of the great dictionary would 
|be enhanced by more recent quotations, 
lespecially when the latest could easily be 
made “the best.” Certainly better examples 
lof usage could be found for many of the 
| words specified (ante, p. 165) than the latest 
} quoted under them. 
| The first instance was cology (1883). The 
‘quotation is: “Australian birds, whose 
nidification and oology had previously been 
imperfectly known.” None of the definitions 
fits such a use of the word, which, in fact, 
has been used (misused?) for eggs. The 
author (E. P. Ramsay) did not intend to 
personify the birds in the manner of the 
older ornithology (see Ornithology,’ 1655). 

Dr. Murray might also excuse “sus- 
picion,” or rather expression of interrogative 
doubt, that possibly “an earlier instance” 
could be found for a word, if he realized how 
many could be illustrated by earlier quota- 
tions. Ophidia, for instance, is only traced 
backward to “1848 in Craig.” It was really 
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first published in London as far back as 1802 
in ‘Lectures on Comparative Anatomy,’ 
trandated from the French of G Cuvier 
(previously only the French form Ophidiens 
had been used). Furthermore, earlier quota- 
tions for other words on the same page 
could oe given. Here are several : 

Under Ophidian, the earliest quotations 
are for 1826 (A) and 1832 (B). These might 
be repheed by the following :— 

(A) ¢ 1813, Rees’s ‘* Cyclopedia, xxix., 
‘Reptiles, col. 2, “Ophidian order; Ser- 
pentes.” 

(B) c. 1813, Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ xxix., 
‘Reptile,’ col. 15, “Teeth of the Ophidians.” 

The words (A and B) are used in many 
other plazes. 

For opitology the earliest citation is 1828, 
“Webster” The word was actually used as 
the title ¢ a long article in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Encyclopelia,’ xv., published about 1820, 
and previotsly in an article on ‘Herpetology’ 
in vol. xi., oublished in or before 1817, and 
in 1817, Blaekwood’s Ed. Magazine, i. 187. 

Copies of the cyclopwdias cited are only 
accessible a! present with the dates of the 
completed vorks, and not of the special 
parts ; thesefor the iatter are estimated and 
perhaps not exact. 

Neighbouriig words on the same page are 
erroneously dined, and illustrations = not 
illustrate. Ar example is Ophidium. This 
is not “a gents of gadoid fishes ” (accepting 
the definition ¢ “ gadoid ” in the dictionary), 
and never has ben regarded as such by any 
authority. While the quotation for 1752 is 
very apt, the ohers for the same century 
are not. As tiat for 1774 is the latest 
purporting to refe to it, a sentence published 


in the closing decde of the last century is | 


submitted as so petinent as to be preferable 
to any at hand for he present, and it is only 
eight years old. 

1895, Smitt, ‘His Seand. Fishes,’ ii. 595, 


Ophidium is really the type genus of 
“Ophidioid” fishes or tphidiide, which are 
merely a family of Ophdividea. Ophidioid 
consequently should hye been defined, 
conformably with the of the ‘H.E.D.,’ 
as (a) belonging to the fenily Ophidiide of 
anacanthine or jugular fijes ; (4) a fish of 
this family. 

Like the sun, the lesser lujinary of Oxford 
has spots; but yet it enligtens the world, 
and we all feel grateful for it rays, notwith- 


standing the failure of some on account of 
clouds. TuEo. GILL. 
Cosmos Club, Washington, U.S. 


For early instances of the use of ornithology 
may I quote the following titles !— 

Ornithology of Francis Willughby, F.R.S., trans- 

a and enlarged by the Rev. John Ray, F.R.S., 

6,5. 
allison and Bonaparte, American Ornithology, 

Illustrations of Indian Ornithology, 1847. 

L. K. 

Count Bruut (9 xii. 189, 275).— 

* February 6, 1855.—At Chingford, Essex, age 86, 
George Count de Bruhl, the celebrated chess player, 
once famous as the principal antagonist of Phili- 
dor.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, xliii. 441. 

Philidor’s games of chess with him and 
others have frequently been printed. Some 
account of Briihl will probably be found in 
| the chess periodicals of 1855. His name does 
'not appear in the biographical dictionaries. 
He is mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.,’ under ‘Philidor,’ 
as the leading amateur in a new chess club, 
about 1772, at the Salopian Coffee-House, 
| Charing Cross. ADRIAN WHEELER, 


Horsery Portraits (9 xii. 48, 134).— 
|In Lodge's ‘ Portraits’ are engravings of no 
|fewer than twenty-two portraits by this 
great artist, and no doubt some of them on 
'panel. Let me refer to Stanley’s edition 
lof ‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers’ for a long catalogue of the works 
of this celebrated artist. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Carson (9 S. xi. 488; xii. 19, 110).— 
Alexander Carson became M.R.C.S.Eng. in 
1850, and fifty years ago was in practice at 
121, Cockhill, Ratcliffe, London. Stewart 
Carson became L.R.C.S.Edin. and L.M. in 
i829, and was in practice up to thirty years 
ago at Nenthead, Alston, Cumberland. He 
was surgeon to Lond. Lead Comp. for 
Nenthead, medical otlicer and public vaccina- 
tor for the Nenthead and Garrigill District 
of the Alston Union, and honorary assistant 
surgeon to the 6th Cumberland Rifle Volun- 
teers. Thomas Carson in 1869 resided at 
42, Smithdown Road, Liverpool. He studied 
at the Carmichael School of Medicine, Dublin, 
and became L.R.C.S.I. He was first senior 
Carmichael prizeman and medalist, and was 
surgeon to the Richmond, Whitworth, and 
Hardwicke Hospitals, Dublin, also late 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at the Carmichael 
School of Medicine, and senior visiting 
surgeon to the Liverpool South Dispensary. 


Alexander T. Carson, of Coleraine, co. Lon- 
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donderry, was M.D.Edin. 1862, M.R.CS. 
Eng. 1861, L.M. 1863, L.A.H.I. 1862, also 
L.M.Edin. and Rotunda Lying-In Hospital, 
Dublin. He studied at Edinburgh University, 
Trinity College, Dublin,and the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland. James T. L. Carson 
resided at The Diamond, Coleraine, co 
Londonderry ; he was M.D. and C.M. of 
Glasgow University 1837, L.A.H.L. 1841, 
and LM. Anglesey Hospital, Dublin. He 
was physician and surgeon to the Workhouse 
Infirmary and Fever Hospital, certifying 
factory surgeon for Coleraine, and medical 
examiner to twenty-five assurance companies. 
He was the author of ‘The Form of the 
Horse, ‘Capital Punishment is Murder 
Legalised,’ ‘The Fundamental Principles of 
Phrenology in Regard to the Immortality of 
the Soul,’ and five works on religious subjects. 


William Carson resided at Ardmayle Vicar- | 


age, Cashel; he was B.A. T.C.D., M.D.Glas- 
gow 1842, F.R.C.S.1. 1846, L.R.CS.L. and 
L.M. 1841, Lic. Pharm. 1841, and a member 
of the Royal Surgical Society of Ireland. He 
was formerly medical superintendent to the 
Trillick and Lisbellaw Dispensaries and the 
Clabby and Lisbellaw Fever Hospitals. 


Richard B. Carson was staff assistant-surgeon | 


in the army in 1870, he was M.B.Dublin 
1857, and M.RCS.Eng. 1858. William 
Carson was Deputy Inspector-General of 
Army Hospitals (retiring on half-pay about 
forty years ago); he was L.R.C.S.Edin. 1834, 
M.D.Edin. 1835. The whole of these erst- 
while medicos are now deceased. The Rev. 
Alexander Carson, M.A. T.C.D., was curate 


of St. Simon’s, Kensington, up to 1898. The | 
Rev. Robert Burton Carson, M.A. T.C.D., | 


resided up to 1899 in Switzerland. He was 
formerly vicar of Haynes, Beds. The Rev. 
Thomas Carson, M.A., St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, was appointed rector of Scarning, 
Norfolk, in 1848. These clerical gentlemen 
are also dead. 

The Rev. Alfred Carson, B.A. T.C.D., is 
incumbent of Drumholm, co. Donegal ; he 
was ordained by the Bishop of Down in 1899, 
The Rev. Charles Oliver Carson, B.A. Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, Ontario, Canada, is the 
rector of Osnabruck Centre, diocese of Ottawa. 
The Rev. James Carson, M.A. T.C.D., was 
ordained by the Bishop of Killaloe in 1857 ; 
he is the rector of Newton-in-Makerfieid, 
Lanes. The Rev. John Carson, B.A. B.D. 
T.C.D., resides at 4, Herbert Place, Dublin, 
and up to 1900 was curate of St. Mark’s, 
Dublin ; he was ordained by the Bishop of 
Cashel in 1892. The Rev. Robert James 
Carson was ordained in 1896 by the Bishop 
of Toronto; up to 1902 he was a missionary 


| at Havelock, Ontario. The Rev. Trevor 


Joseph Hamilton Carson, M.A. Ch. Coll, 
Cantab., was ordained by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool in 1887, and is now the vicar of West 
Thurrock with Purfleet, Essex. The Rev. 
William James Carson, of Warm‘nster, 
Ontario, was ordained by the Bishop of 
Toronto in 1902, and is now a missiomry at 
Medonte, in the diocese of Toronto. The Rev. 
Gustavus Carson, A.K.C. 1856, was late vicar 
of St. Augustine’s, Everton, Liverpocdl. The 
Rev. Hugh Henderson Carson, M.A. Glasgow 
1848, was late vicar of Gweedore, 'reland ; 
and the Rev. William Carson, L.Th.St. Bees 
1866, late vicar of St. Philip's, Bradferd. 
There are twenty-three authors of che name 
of Carson in the Catalogue of the Library 
of the British Museum; perhaps the most 
interesting works to your cormspondent 
H. ©. C. will be ‘Memorials of the Family 
of A. Carson’ and ‘ Bibliotheca Cirsoniana.’ 
The name Carson has come yrominently 
before the public since early i last cen- 
tury, members of the family having been 
distinguished in theology, law and medi- 
cine. Bishop Carson, of Kilmore, published 


only one work. 
Caas. F. Forsraw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


On p. 693 of Tart's Magazir for 1856 will 
| be found a statement that Elizabeth Corsan, 
| Corsane, or Carson, who flcurished in the 
eighteenth century, was a descendant of the 
Corsans of Mickleknox, wh» for seventeen 
| generations were Provosts o Dumfries, and 
at one time owned a third of the borough. 
A member of the Corsini ‘amily came from 
| Italy in the train of an Abbot of New Abbey 
in 1280, and settled in Krkeudbright. He 
|afterwards moved to Galoway. Elizabeth 
'Corsane was one of my great-great-grand- 
mothers, and I believe sh: was the last of the 
Corsanes : but no doubt these generations of 

Provosts begat other :ons who may have 
degenerated into Carsors. Ll have never been 
able to verify the statenent in 7ut's Maga- 
-ine, and I am not sure believe 


Cuarves Reape 1x Borron Row (9 xii. 
248).—I have always found a difficulty in 
getting a sight of lirectories for any time 
back : but at the Vestminster City Library, 
in Great Smith Steet, there is one for 1862, 
in the Court Guide of which is the following 
entry: “Charles Reade, D.C.L., 6, Bolton 
Row, Mayfair, W”’; but I am unable to say 
how long before it had been, or how long 
|afterwards it remained, his residence. The 
*D.N.B.’ says, “In middle life Reade’s London 
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house was at 6, Bolton Row, Mayfair, whence 
he subsequently removed to No. 2 (now 
No. 19), Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, imme- 
diate.y opposite Sloane Street. This resi- 
dence he described in ‘A Terrible Tempta- 
tion,’’ and it was later known as Naboth’s 
Vineyard. Afterwards he moved to 3, Blom- | 
field Villas, Shepherds Bush, where he died | 
11 April, 1884. In this connexion it may be | 
allowable to say that his university residence 
was 2, New Buildings, Magdalen College, 
where éfter taking his degree he lived but 
little, ard soon afterwards in London he had 
lodgings in Leicester Square. 
W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, S.W. 


Charles Reade lived at 6, Bolton Row, from 
1858 to 185. Joun B. 

Hoscosun’s Ciaws (9*" S. xii. 189).—This 
receipt world hardly seem complete without 
the preliminary advice, “first catch your 
hobgoblin.” A hobgoblin was merely a 
male goblin, or evil spirit, “Hob” being a 
familiar forn of Robert, like Hodge for 
Roger. Henee a hob-ferret is a male ferret, 
the female being a gill-ferret. In Tim 
Bobbin’s time Hob-o’-th’-Hurst,” Hob- 
thurst,” or “ Eob-o’-the-Wood ” was a wood- 
goblin. J. Horpen MacMIcHaet. 


I think the conmon Liassic fossil Gryphea 
incurva is the “hobgoblin’s claw” of our | 
unscientific ancestors. 

| 

Memory (9S. Ni. 224. 311).—A writer at 
the latter reference speaks of two classes of | 
memory, visual and wuditory. There is a third | 
class, much rarer, bu perhaps, most interest- | 
ing as being least knovn, that of people of the | 
motor type, who make tse in their intellectual 
operations, including nemory and reasoning, 
a to derived fron movement. Such 

ople remember a drawWng better when they 
save followed the outling with their finger. | 

A very interesting dscussion of these 
modern discoveries concening memory, with 
curious cases, will be found n ‘The Psychology 
of Reasoning, by Binet, trnslated from the 
second French edition (Chcago, the Open 
Court Publishing Company London, Kegan 
Paul, 1901). One may notbelieve all the | 
hypnotic phenomena annonced by the 
French psychologists, but thes main results | 
are, [ think, indisputable, andtheir writing | 


is delightfully lucid. Galto’s * Inquiries | 


into Human Faculty and its tevelopment’ 

may also be recommended as a ook of high 

interest touching the same subjet. 


SanpeaTe Caste (9 xii. 229).—A bio- 
graphical notice of Sir John Ashby, who died 
on 12 July, 1693, and was buried in Lowestoft 
Chureh, appears in the ‘Dictionary’ pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 1844. It was discontinued 
after the completion of the letter A. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM” 
(9tt S. x. 348, 412, 496; xi. 176, 515).—I am 
indebted to a hint given by the late Lorp 
Lyrretton in ‘N. & Q.’ (4S. vi. 162), upon 
which I have just lighted, for the earliest 
definite date for the use of this famous 
political phrase. It is to be found in No. 93 
of H. B.’s cartoons, published 26 November, 
1830, and entitled ‘ Examples of the Laconic 
Style,’ which shows Wilham IV. asking his 
new Prime Minister, Charles, Earl Grey, 
’” The reply is “ Retrench- 


“ Your conditions ! 
ment, Reform, and Peace”; and the King 
exclaims “Done!” At this the Duke of 
Wellington, the retiring Premier, who is 
walking away to the rear of Lord Grey, 
ejaculates, “I’m off!” as John Bull shouts 


ito him, “ Right about face—mareh!” The 


quotation given by Potrricran at 9 8. x. 
348, from a letter of Princess Lieven, is 
dated “ Richmond, November, 1830°’; and, 
taking the cartoon and the letter together, 
it seems obvious that the phrase crystallized 
a story current at the period, though un- 
recorded by Greville, of what passed between 
the King and Lord Grey at their interview 
on 17 November, which resulted in the 
formation of the first Whig administration 
for fifty years. ALFreD F. 
[See 4" S, vi. 113, 162; 9 S. iii, 287, 334.] 


‘TALES FROM DREAMLAND’ (9 xii. 169, 
237).—L know these charming little stories 
well, as my brother possesses a copy of the 
book. The title-page runs: “Tales from 
Dreamland. By the author of ‘Seven Little 
People and their Friends.’ With Illustrations. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 1869.” The first 
paragraph of the preface may be worth 
inserting, as showing the spirit of the book : 

“It happened once to Elia, gentlest of humorists, 
to fall into a reverie, in which his memory anc 
imagination, playing about the forms of two chil- 
dren, enchanted him with their presence, until, 
under a too searching gaze, the apparitions grew 
fainter, passing away at last as mournful faces, the 
only embodiments of unfulfilled dreams. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to give the name of ‘ Tales from 
Dreamland’ to certain creations bearing some kin- 
ship to those of Elia, yet differing in this respect, 


| among others, that whatever aid my memory has 


¥ 
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siven to my imagination, it has, unlike Elia’s, 
wrought its subjects from no remoter period than a 
somewhat short and uneventful life has contained. 
But it would be an unwise task to look too closely 
into any points of comparison between my Dream- 
land Tales and those of Elia, for I am afraid | 
should discover that the mere name is all they have 
In common. 
No mention is made of the tales being trans- 
lations, but in one or two the names are 
German. The last one, ‘The Marriage of the 
Pine,’ is dedicated “to S. F. A. in recollection 
of Saturday nights by a three-cornered fire- 
side.” It would be interesting to discover 
the author's identity. 
W. R. B. Prmeaux. 

The right title is ‘Dream Children,’ by 
Horace E. Scudder, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. O. H. Darron. 


(9% xii. 268).—Hamburg was 
originally called Hammaburg, and first occurs 
under this name A.D. 834, as we learn from 
Férstemann’s ‘ Alt-Deutsche Ortsnamen’ (2te 
Bearbeitung, 1872, col. 729-30). Isaac Taylor, 
in his handbook on * Names and their His- 
tories’ (second revised ed., 1898), explains 
this ancient name Hammaburg as the forest 
fortress, built in a woodland which long 
went by the name of the Hamme, between 
the Elbe and the Alster. He adds that the 
word originally denoted a pasture enclosed or 
hemmed in by a ditch or hedge. Hence it is 
evident that Hamburg in its origin must be 
as strictly kept asunder from Havenburg as 
from English //am= Anglo-Saxon //amm = Old 
High German //amma, i.e., the bent or crooked 
part of the knee, which appear to be alike. 

H. Kreps. 

Hamburg is rendered by German authorities 
Waldburg, ¢.e., not the borough on the haven, 
but the borough in the forest. Its first element 
is the same ham which occurs in many English 
place-names. Hammaburg, as the old docu- 
ments have it, was a blockhouse built by 
Charlemagne about 811, in a woodland called 
“the Ham.” on what was then the Slavonic 
frontier. He was on the point of making it 
the seat of a bishopric when he died (814). 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

CARDINALS (9S, xi. 490 ; xii. 19, 174, 278). 
—I have known since 1887 that Cardinal 
Richelieu was a bishop when he received the 
hat, and that, being Bishop of Lugon, he | 
could not have been one of the six “cardinal | 
bishops”; but [ had the technical position in | 
my mind when | penned my reply, apart from 
the ecclesiastical one. Richelieu soon gave up 
Lucon, when once cardinal, for more freedom 
to work his ambitious programme. My first 


intention in studying the biography of the 
“Red Eminence” was to find his connexion 
and associations with the Sorbonne. 

Joun A, RANDOLPH. 


The distinction made by W. T. H. at the 
last reference between cardinal priests and 
cardinal deacons is not borne out by the lists 
in Las Matrie. Many bishops occur among 
the cardinal deacons. C. 5. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence. 


Pass” S. xii. 189, 236).—Theodore 
Hook, though an extraordinary person, 
moved, it is known, in good society. The 
following tale shows that he was corversant 
with the phrase. Staying in a howe with 
him was a lady, who, with the best inten- 
tions in regard to his Jon vivan' habits, 
knocked one day at his room door and, on 
receiving the reply that she could 10t enter, 
was asked her wishes, when she said, “I 
have brought you a book to read.” “* What is 
it?” said Hook. ‘*** Three Words te those who 
Drink,’” was her reply. ‘* Take t away,” he 
said, “ for I know it, it’s ‘ Pass tle bottle.’” 

Harotp MALET, Col. 


This word will even be foind in that 
greatest of comedies, viz., ‘Tie School for 


| Scandal,’ by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


venture to quote part of th: song by Sir 
Harry Bumper therein :— 
Here ‘s to the maiden of bashul fifteen ; 
Here’s to the widow of fify : 
Here's to the flaunting extr-vagant quean, 
And here's to the housewfe that's thrifty. 
Chorus. 
Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the.ass, 
I’ll warrant she ‘ll provean excuse for a glass. 
Hervey Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Claphan, 8.W. 


“Mr. Winkle was aslep, and Mr. Tupman had 
had sufiicient experience In such matters to know 
that the moment he «woke he would, in the 
ordinary course of naure, roll heavily to bed. 
He was undecided. ‘ KIl your glass, and pass the 
w ine,’ said the indefatgable visitor,” —‘ Pickw ick,’ 
chap. ii. 

hope have nt hit upon a quotation 
which is in the détionaries, but I may have 
done so. EK. YARDLEY. 


Hawruorn (9° 5. xii. 268).—The way in 


which the wel'known derivation is swept 
away by the akurd statement that ** hedges 
are a late invention” is hardly fair. The 
least that shold have been done beforehand 
was to deny te existence of haw itself. How 
can we transite the Latin sepes, or account 
for its existace, if“ hedges are a late inven- 
tion”? 
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It is, of course, well known that the A.-S. | 


haga is a very early word. The *H.E.D. 
quotes it about 825 a.p., from the ‘ Kentish 
Glossary,’ which gives “ sepis, haga.” And it 
occurs in ‘ Beowulf’! Hence was formed the 
compound haga-thorn (Matt. vii. 16). It 
cannot but be obvious that Aaga-thorn is 
composed of haya and thorn. And surely I 
need not explain how Aaga became M.E. 
hawe, just as A.-S. lagu became M.E. lawe ; 
whence, in modern English, we have haw and 


law. So also A.-S. maga is F. maw. reg 


wants to know what it is that is denied. 
Is it the existence of haga, or the existence of 
the compound, or the sense of haga; or what? 
In the ‘H.E.D.’ it is not the derivation that 
is “not clear,” but the development of the 
peculiar sense of Aaw to mean the “ fruit of 
the hawthorn.” 

I take this opportunity of noting that the 
form hay-thorn is not quite the same word, 
but compounded from the A.-S. hege, of 
the eighth (!) century, whence the later E. 
hay, sb. (2) in the ‘H.E.D. In fact, so far 
were hedges from being unknown in early 
times, that the A.-S. forms are no less than 
three—viz., haga, weak masc.,a “haw”; hege, 
strong masc., a “hay”; and hecge, weak fem., 
a “ hedge.” 

Is there no such word in German as //age- 
dorn? And what is that derived from, if not 
from hag? So also Du. haagdoorn. 

And, of course, Avorethorn is a totally 
different word so far as its form is concerned, 
for it represents the A.-S. har thorn, i.e., “hoar 
thorn”; see ‘ Hoar,’ sect. 3, in ‘H.E.D.’ 

Why are we to mix up haw and hoar? It 
would be quite as sensible to mix up caw and 
core, or daw and door, or law and lore, or maw 
and more, paw and pore, raw and roar, saw 
and soar, or taw and tore. Surely English 
has a history. Water W. SKEart. 


The early history of the words haw and 
hawthorn, as given in Skeat’s ‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ and more fully in the ‘N.E.D., 
shows that haw comes from A.-S. haga, an 
enclosure, not from Adr, hoar or white. A 
reference to ‘N.E.D. under haw, hay, and 
hedge will show that hedges are not “a 
comparatively late invention.” The word 
“angula” at the above reference must be a 
misprint for angulo. “In angulo” was not 
an uncommon form of the surname now 
represented by “ Corner.” 

Vinterton, Doncaster. 


ORANGES (9° §S. xii. 170, 295).—In the 
Bodleian copy of the translation of Oviedo’s 
‘History of the West Indies,’ by Richard 
Eden (1555), which belonged to Peter Carew, 


there are a few MS. marginal notes. “The 
|nauygation whiche is commonly made from 
| Spayne to the Weste India, is from Siuile” : 
MS. in margin “ Ciuill,” whence I conclude 
that this was the English pronunciation of 
Seville in Queen Mary’s time. Fruiterers 
| call the bitter oranges from which marmalade 
|is made ‘‘ civil” oranges, which is, no doubt, 
like other pronunciations which we now call 
vulgar—e.g., character, theatre, tay (tea)—a 
survival of the old pronunciation. 
A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 

Mr. BLanp, THE EpinspurGu Actor (9 8. 
| xii. 207, 277).—I am grateful for the informa- 
'tion under this head. Can any contributor 
give the names of John Bland’s sons? Was 


one named Edward? 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


tricHaRD Nasu (9 §. xi. 445; xii. 15, 116, 
| 135, 272).—Brutus has given a very incorrect 
version of Lord Chesterfield’s epigram. The 
| stanzas should read as follows :— 
Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you ‘Il find ; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
Severer on mankind. 
This picture placed these busts between 
Gives satire its full strength : 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length. 

The “statue” which your correspondent 
substitutes for ‘ picture” still stands in a 
|niche in the Pump-Room. It was sculptured 
| by Prince Hoare (brother of William Hoare 
'the painter) in 1751, at the expense of the 

Corporation. Beneath it is Tompion’s clock, 
|given by the maker in 1709, to whose skill, 
|from its time-keeping merits, it yet bears 
testimony. 


Jenkrns’s Hen xii. 208).—To die as 
| Jenkins’s hen is to die unmarried—a maid. 
Thus Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Of the per- 
sonality of Jenkins nothing is said. et 

. 


Sworn CLerKs IN CHANCERY ix. 408, 
512; x. 34; xii. 154, 277).—As compiler of the 
calendar and writer of the preface to the 
‘Calendar of Chancery Suits, Reynardson’s 
Division,’ vol. i.. A-K my attention has been 
drawn to the above queries and answers, and 
I am obliged to Mr. B. P. Scarrercoop for 
pointing out that the above calendar is 
really the work of the British Record Society. 
lf the inquirer will read the preface he will 
see that | ask for further names of the Six 
Clerks in Chancery previous to the time that 
the list given in the preface commences, 
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Should he come across any would he oblige 
me with them and the reference?) Whether 
“Sworn Clerks in Chancery” were the same 
as the ‘Six Clerks in Chancery” I am not 
sure. I think “clerk in Chancery” was a 
sort of generic term applied to any clerk 
employed in the many departments of that 
establishment. No doubt they were all 
sworn in on entering upon their duties. 
E. A. Fry. 

Lore pe Veca (9 xii. 287).—The sonnet 
quoted at the above reference is found under 
the heading * Rimas Sacras’ in vol. xiii. p. 100 
of the “Coleccion de las Obras Sueltas...... 
de D. Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, 
21 vols., Madrid, 777.” The following is a 
correct copy, with the orthography and punc- 
tuation, of the original :— 

La Miseria Humana. 
Si culpa el concebir, nacer tormento, 
guerra el vivir, la muerte fin humano, 
si despues de hombre tierra y vil gusano, 
y despues de gusano polvo y viento: 
Si viento nada, y nada el fundamento, 
flor la hermosura, la ambicion tyrano, 
la fama y gloria pensamiento vano, 
_¥ vano quanto piensa el pensamiento: 
Quien anda en este mar para anegarse, 
4 de qué sirve en chimeras sumerzgirse, 
ni pensar otra cosa que salvarse ? 
4 De qué sirve estimarse y preferirse, 
busear memoria, haviendo de olvidarse, 
y edificar haviendo de partirse ? 
A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 

Curipren’s Festiva (9 xii. 148, 197).— 
The festival, the so-called Kirschfest, is still 
held at Naumburg in the first days of August, 
and tradition names 1432 as the year of the 
event. But it is as good as certain that there 
is no historical foundation for it. Two poems 
exist celebrating the function: one serious, by 
Adolf Héber, the other in doggerel rime and 
very comical, which is much sung by students 
and schoolboys, by Karl Seyfferth. If Mr. 
MarcHant cares, | will send him a copy of 
each. G. KRuEGErR. 

Berlin. 


Tue Statue From Sono Square (9 §. vii. 
209).—Mr. Philip Norman obligingly refers 
me to a passage in Mr. Frederick Goodall’s 
‘Reminiscences’ (p. 285), in which the dis- 
appearance of the statue of Charles II. from 
the centre of Soho Square is thus accounted 
for :— 

** While I was laying out the grounds at Graemes 
Dyke (Mr. Goodall’s house at Harrow Weald] Mr. 
Thomas Blackwell sent me down the old statue of 
Charles II. which was fora long time in Soho Square, 
placed there, I think, in the time of the king, for the 
square was originally called King Square. When 


it arrived I was puzzled to know where to place it; 
at last I decided its proper position was in the 
widest part of the water of the Dyke. I had a 
concrete foundation made with gravel and Portland 
cement; upon this the statue was placed—not an 
easy thing, of course, for it was of the size of life. 
In twilight it looks very mysterious and weird with 
its reflection in the water. It is very considerably 
dilapidated, but it stands on an artistically carved 
pedestal—the original one that was in Soho Square.” 

Mr. Goodall goes on to say that, after a 
residence of nearly twelve years at Harrow 
Weald, he determined to sell his house, which 
was designed by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R A., 
and disposed of it to Mr. Heriot, a banker, 
who sold it to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who is now, 
I believe, in occupation of the house. 

It would be interesting to know by what 
authority Mr. Blackwell took upon himself 
to make a present of this statue to make room 
for a toolshed, as it was certainly not his 
property. It is said that the late Fredk. 
Walker made use of the statue as a model 
when painting his picture of ‘ The Harbour of 
Refuge’ now in the Tate Gallery. It belongs 
to an interesting period in the history of 
English art, and it is a pity it should have 
been removed from London. 

There is another statue which has dis- 
appeared from its original position at the 
rear of the Banqueting House, Whitehall— 
the statue of James II. by Grinling Gibbons. 
It is understood that this statue, which was 
removed from the site of the Privy Garden, 
is in the custody of the First Commissioner 
of Works, and will be replaced in some 
suitable position when that position has been 
decided upon. The quadrangle in front of 
the Admiralty has en suggested as an 
appropriate site, looking to James's con- 
nexion with the Admiralty when Duke of 
| York. but there seems no reason why it should 
not be restored to the place it originally 
occupied. Joun Hess. 


MounamMen’s Corrin 1x Mrp-Arr 8. xi. 
406).—A curious parallelism to this (which 
may not have been noticed) occurs in Mar- 
tial, ‘ Lib. Spect.,’ i. 5, 

Aere nec vacuo pendentia mausolea ; 
but. of course, in the case of the mausoleum 
in Caria the slenderness of the pillars up- 
| holding the burial chamber merely gave it 
| the appearance of being suspended without 
support in the air. HAtINEs. 

Uppingham. 


LoGans OF RESTALRIG AND LURGAN, CO. 
Armacu xii. 248).—In the preface to 
the fourth volume of the ‘ Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland,’ p. clxvi, the editor, Dr. Burnett, 


mentions a Lady Catherine Logan, wife of 
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Sir Robert Logan, of Restalrig, whom he 
resumes to have been a daughter of 
Robert II. on the authority of a charter 
granted by Robert IIL, suo 
Roberto Loguane, militi.” >» November, 1394. 
This charter is printed in the published 
abbreviation of the Register of the Great 
Seal under the date of 19 January, 1478 9, 
when the royal authority was interponed to 
a transumpt of it. If Sir Robert Logan was 
the “frater” of King Robert III. it can only 
have been by his having married a sister of 
the king. The pedigree of the Logans is 
pretty well known. Your correspondent 
should communicate with the Lyon King of 


Arms. Lyon Office, Edinburgh, who will 
doubtless be able to give him further 
information. J. B.P 


“Rep up” (9 S. xi. 466; xii. 150).—The 
recently published novel ‘Johanna,’ by Miss 
B. M. Croker, supplies an instance of the use 
of this phrase. The following is to be found 
on p. 33 :— 

“The dance at the Cross, and the chances of 
shooting, were amiably discussed, and, by-and-by, 
when the place was ‘redd up,’ Daly went to see 
after a mw, calf, and Johanna accompanied Shamus 
some way down the boreen,” &c. 

In this example, and two more in the same 
work, redd up” is used in the sense of 

“putting in order.” The “ place” is the farm- 
house, and is located in Ireland. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Meg Merrilies to Capt. Brown :— 

“*Said I not to ye, Make not, meddle not? 
Beware of the redding straik ! !* you are come to no 
house o’ fair-strae death.’ — *Guy Mannering,’ 
chap. XXVii. 

‘No,’ said Meg, ‘he must come with you—it is 
for that he is here. He maun take part wi’ hand 
and heart ; and weel his part it is, er redding his 
quarrel might have cost you dear.’ ” —Jbid. chap. liii. 
This explains a reference, ante, p. 151, which 
reads rather oddly, as if Barbour was the 
author of a book called ‘Guy Mann.’ 

AprIAN WHEELER. 


BREAKING THE GLAss AT JEWISH WEDDINGS 
(9 S$. xii. 46, 115, 214).—The following ex- 
tracts are from part iv. chap. iii. (‘Of their 
Contracts, and Manner of Marrying’), pp. 176, 
of 

‘The History of the Rites, Customes, and 
‘ene of Life, of the Present Jews, throughout 
the World. Written in Italian, by Leo Modena, 


* “The redding straik, namely, a blow received 
by a peace-maker who interferes between two com- 
batants, to red or separate them, is proverbiaily 
said to. ‘be the most dangerous blow a man can 
receive.” 


A Rabbine of Venice. Soateted into English, by 
Edmund Chilmead, Mr. of Arts. and Chaplain of 
Christ-Church Oxon. London, Printed by J. L., 
and are to be sold by Jo: Martin, and Jo: Ridley 
at the Castle iu Fleet-street, by Ram-Alley 1650.” 


After the Taleth, with the pendants about it, 
has been put over the heads of the bridegroom 
and the bride together, 

“then doth the Rabbine of the place, or the 
Cazan, or Chaunter of the School, or else some one 
that is nearest of their kin, take a Bowl of Wine in 
his hand, and saying a Benediction to God * Who 
hath created the Man, and the Woman, and hath 
ordained Marriage.’ Xc., he giveth the Bridegroom, 
and the Bride, of this Wine to drink.” 


After the bridegroom has bound himself to 
feed, clothe, and cherish the bride in lieu of 
her dowry received by him, then 

“they take another Bowl of wine, and sing six 
other Benedictions, making up the number of Seven 
in all; and then do they give of this Wine also to 
the New married couple to drink: and having so 
done, they pour out the rest of the Wine upon the 
Ground, in token of Joy, and Gladnesse: and the 
emptie Vessel being deliuered into the Bridegrooms 
hand, He takes and dasheth it with all his might 
against the Ground, and so breaks it all to pieces: 
signifying hereby, that in the midst of all their 
mirth, and jollitie, they are toremember Death, that 
destroies, and breakes us in pieces, like G lasse : 
that so we grow not proud. And when this is done, 
then doth all the people with a loud voice crie out, 
Mazal tob,* which is as much as to say, ‘Good 
fortune to them.’ And so they all depart.” 


{OBERT PIERPOINT. 


Latin Rippte or Leo XIII. (9 §S. xi. 48, 
114, 415).— Here is another from the same 
prolific pen. It appeared in the first January 
nuinber of the Vow Urbis, and is dedicated to 
Joseph Lovatellio :— 

JENIGMA. 
Primum, mi Lovatelle, cum bibissem, 
Phthisi convalui ocius fugata. 
Cymbam, qu liquidis natabat undis, 
Alterum maris in profunda mersit. 
Quid totum, tibi nosse dant ocelli 
Tur; gentes, faciesque luctuosa, 
Et que nescia comprimi aut domari 
Heu matre exanimi, intimas medullas 
Angit, excruciatque vis dolori =. 
Leo PP. XIIL 
The editor offers as prize a volume entitled 
*Leonis PP. XILL Carmina Novissima’ to 
one who supplies the solution within two 
months. [am notaware whether it has been 
gained or not. What is the solution ? 
McGovern, 
{Surely the answer is Lacrima: lac: rima.] 


we 


MINISTERIAL WHITEBAIT DINNER (9 S. xii. 
189, 272).—An editorial note at 3™§. v. 214 
gives some inter resting details concerning one 


* “Mazal tob” 
racters. 


is alee given in Hebrew cha- 
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of the customs ied at ree now defunct 
ministerial whitebait dinner. 
F. Ropsrns. 
[See also S. xii. 144, 168.) 


Coon Sone (9° S. xii. 269)—‘The Slang 
Dictionary ‘says that the word is an abbre- 
viation of “racoon,” and was of American 
origin, during the first American war (1776) 
Mr. Clay, who died in 1852, was nicknamed 
“the old coon,’ and sometimes “that 
same old coon,” a rough compliment to 
his sagacity, for the racoon is a eouees 
animal (3™ S. ix. 508). The Rev. T. L. 
Davies, in his ‘Supplementary English Gilos. 
sary, gives the quotation 
Reade’s ‘Never Too Late to Mend’ (1878 
“If you start in any business with an sce 
pocket, you are a gone coon. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Lock (r.)— | 
Lyyn (Vol. V1.). By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

EXTENDED by sixteen pages more than usual, this | 

double section of the ‘New English Dictionary, 

issued under the charge of Mr. Bradley, concludes 
the letter L and also finishes a half volume of the 
work. In the prefatory matter to the half volume, 
which is given at the close, acknowledgment is 
made by Mr. Bradley of obligation to various 
authorities and coon wo most of whose names are 
familiar and welcome in our own pages. Contain- 
ing as it does a total of 4,468 words, the double 
section maintains the superiority over preceding or 
rival dictionaries on which we have frequently 
commented. This will be shown, with an avoid- 
ance of needless iteration, in the fact that there are 
17,595 illustrative quotations against 237 in Funk’s 
‘Standard,’ 806 in Richardson, 871 in Cassell’s 


| 


* Encycloyedie,’ 1,079 in Johnson, and 1,512 in the | 


* Century.’ The words occupying most space are 
mainly short and of native English origin, com- 
prising /ong, look, lord, lose, losa, lot, loud, love, lust, 
though a few w ords adopted from Uld Norse have | 
had to be treated at considerable length. There 
are numerous adoptions from Dutch or Low Ger- 
man, while many words of undetermined etymology 
are unquestionably Germanic in origin. On the 
whole, then, the Germanic element is markedly 
predominant. 

No surprising etymological discovery is claimed 
for the present instalment, but it is pointed out, 
with justifiable pride, that under various words will 
be found facts or suggestions not elsewhere acces 
sible, and that many words mainly, but not only, 
of Old English and Scandinavian origin present 
interesting features of sense-deve lopment. The im- 
possibility of doing justice in a limited space—or, 
indeed, in a space not unduly contracted—to the 
information of absorbing interest becomes increas- 
ingly apparent as the pages are turned over. Of 
the one hundred and forty-four pages of which the 


part consists there are very few that do not supply 
one illustration of high interest, and there are 
many that supply numerous such. Under the 
very first word in the section, /ock, used as a verb, 
one reads in /imine the infor mation, new to most of 
us, that the earlier verb with the signification of 
to fasten was louk, and we find the use of /ock 
occurring so early as 1300 in the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ 
and see opportunity for comment upon almost 
every instance of use that is furnished. There is 
no early instance of the proverb ** Lock the door 
before the steed is stolen,”’ and the phrase to “ lock 
up,” spoken of the house generally, is surprisingly 
modern. Mr. Swinburne, in * Atalanta in Calydon,’ 
furnishes the first instance of “to lock horns,” now 
used figuratively in America for to engage in com- 
bat. “Shot in the locker” is first traced in 1642. 
Under /ocust we learn that in the Hebrew Bible 
there are nine different names for the insect or 
varieties, the precise application of them being 
unknown. Lode, in its mining sense, is a graphic 
variant of /oad (see an illustration from Carew’s 
*Cornwall'). Lodestar, a guiding star, seems to 
have slept between Milton and Scott. An interest- 
ing account of the origin of /odge, sb., repays 
study. “ My /odgingis on the cold ground ” is attri- 
buted to Davenant (pb Avenant]. Downes, the 
prompter, in * Roscius Anglicanus,’ has an interest- 
ing allusion to this. Smollett tirst uses /odging-howse 
in 1766; /odging-room is near two hundred years 
earlier. Log is ‘of obscure origin,” some suggested 
| derivations being of doubtful value. In the sense 
| of a seat on which serving-men sat it is said to be 
obsolete. No doubt it is: but the thing may still, 
we fancy, be seen in Greater London. These ob- 
servations are all taken from the opening pages, 
and might be indefinitely extended. We make 
no attempt to deal with words such as /our, 
luck, lunatic, Lollard, louver, lore, Lucifer, and 
others innumerable, to which the student will 
necessarily turn. Under /ucifer, amidst much that 
is of signal interest, we find that the first recorded 
use of the word for a match occurs in IS3l. We 
are indisposed to quit a part of this great dictionary 
without congratulations on the progress that has 
been and is being made. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XVII. (Stock.) 
* Book-Prices CurkENT’ is rapidly becoming the 
most extensive, as it has long been the best, of books 
| of biblio graphical reference. We turn to it more fre- 
quently than any similar work—not excluding the 
great compilations of Brunet, Lowndes, Quérard, 
and Barbier, now all of them more or less out of date, 
and, it is to be feared, not likely to be brought upto 
it—and are seldom unrewarded. So many improve- 
ments have been effected since the work first saw 
the light in ISS7 that little can be done in the way 
of further amendment. In behalf of the present 
volume it is claimed that the index has ie ren- 
dered more serviceable by “‘the addition, within 
brackets, of an increased number of what may be 
called ‘ publication dates,’ by means of which one 
edition. of a book is distinguished from another ata 
glance.” The correctness of the estimate we formed 
at the outset, and ~y opinions we have always 
expre ssed, are justified and strengthened by a com- 
parison between Mr. Slater's work and the con- 
tinental imitations its success was sure to produce. 
French attempts at rivalry are painfully inept, the 
volumes issued being so bulky and clumsy, as ‘well 
as so ill arranged, that we have practically aban- 
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doned the effort to use them, and have placed on the 
inaccessible shelves which are the trouble of every 
collector volumes that fall to pieces from their own 
weight. Shapely, compact, and strongly sewn and 
covered, the present works endure and form an orna- 
ment to the library in which they appear. Untilthey 
are disabled by constant use we shall never think 
of binding them. We speak thus as an assiduous 
collector, Whose purchases are constantly influenced 
by the information herein supplied. We go so far, 
meanwhile, as to say that the man who studies 
closely consecutive volumes will become, almost in 
his own despite, an expert in practical bibliography. 
There is no need to recapitulate the lessons con- 
cerning the prices of books which have been _sup- 
jlied in the reviews of previous volumes. These 
Cacene are always strange, if not always edifying. 
We find, under the heading of * Wilde, Oscar,’ 
some startling facts. A small-paper copy of * Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’ thus brings 4/. 2s. 6¢., and a 
large-paper, 6/. 7s. 6d. A first edition of Rossetti’s 
‘Poems’ is 26/. Black-letter Chaucers fetch from 
five to forty pounds, no early edition of ‘ The Can- 
terbury Tales’ being instanced. Milton's ‘ Poems,’ 
1645, just escapes three figures, being 99/. ; the 1673, 
without portrait, is 7/. 10s Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 
1648, is 59/., and Killigrew’s ‘Comedies and Tra- 
gedies,’ 26/. 10s. We are not dealing with Shake- 
speare Folios, or even with the ‘ Doctrinale’ of 
Alexander Gallus, price $20/., but with works that 
may well rest upon the shelves of any scholar or 
man of taste. It is, indeed, natural to turn before 
others to books in one’s own possession. We may 
not, however, continue the process of dipping, but 
need only reassert that the book keeps up its high 
quality, and remains the intelligent collector's best 
riend. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

E. V. Lucas.— Vol. Ll 

(Methuen & Co.) 
Tus third volume of the collected works of the 
Lambs—the fourth in order of appearance—consists 
of the books for children, the whole of which are 
now for the first time included between two covers. 
In the decision as to which of the works ascribed 
to the Lambs belong to them Mr. Lucas employs, 
as is but fitting. his own judgment, with the result 
that while the ‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ ‘ The 
Adventures of Ulysses,’ ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ 
*The King and Queen of Hearts,’ ‘Poetry for 
Children,’ and ‘ Prince Dorus’ are given in the body 
of the book, ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ is relegated to 
an appendix. Having made no study of the evi- 
dence for and against the Lamb authorship of the 
disputed work, we are in no position to question, 
even if we were disposed so to do, the ascription. 
To us, however, it seems easier to believe that 
Lamb wrote ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ than ‘ The 
King and Queen of Hearts,’ good as is the evidence 
on which rests his claim to the latter. Rimes such 
as ladle and able, itching and kitchen, wil/ing and 
sullen, all appearing within ten lines, are not easily 
accepted. On the other hand, the references to 
Shakespeare in ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ are such 
as few except Lamb would have made. 

“ Alas!” said she, with heartfelt sighs, 
The daughter rushing to her eyes, 

seems directly inspired by the passage in ‘ King 
Lear,’ 

O how this mother swells up towards my heart ! 


Edited by 
Books for Children. 
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an allusion on which few except Lamb would have 
ventured. In the present volume, which contains 
much that others besides children will be tempted 
to reread, the illustrations are specially numerous 
and of exceptional interest. Those to the ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare’ are from a copy of the first 
edition lent to the editor. ‘Prince Dorus’ and 
the ‘Poetry for Children’ are taken from the 
facsimiles of the late Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, to 
which, on their first appearance, we alluded. Other 
illustrations are from the first editions, the engraved 
title- pages being, in some cases, reproduced in 
the notes. The notes themselves are less numerous 
than in the previous volumes, occupying fewer 
than thirty pages out of more than five hundred. 
They are of undiminished interest, and give a plea- 
sant account of Lamb’s connexion with William 
Godwin. ‘To the fund for Godwin's benefit started 
after his bankruptcy Lamb, who was always 
staunch to him, in spite of his dislike to Mrs. 
Godwin, contributed fifty pounds, a sum which, 
under the circumstances, may be considered 
princely. It is as regards Mary Lamb that the 
Godwin influence is principally felt. But for this, 
Mr. Lucas says, Mary Lamb might “have gone 
almost silent to the grave.” The choice of the cuts 
to the ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’ seems to have been 
left to Mrs. Godwin, “‘the bad baby,” and was far 
from satisfactory to Lamb, who, however, ascribes 
to Godwin himself the notion of putting * Nic” 
Bottom under a design. The cuts themselves 
deserve all Lamb has to say against them. The 
plates in the rare separate edition of the plays are 
attributed to Blake. Full explanation ia given of 
the influence exercised over Lamb in *‘ The Adven- 
tures of Ulysses’ by Chapman. * In a letter to Coie- 
ridge, 23 October, 1802, Lamb says characteristically 
of Chapman, “* What end/ess egression of phrases the 
dog commands.” The frontispiece to the volume 
consists of Charles and Mary Lamb, from the paint- 
ing by F.S. Cary. In addition to the index appears 
a table of first lines of the poems. 


Essays and Iistoriettes, By Walter Besant. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Turse essays of Sir Walter Besant, reprinted, we 
presume, form in the main an agreeable supplement 
to the same author’s book on the French humourists 
one of the most valuable, though scarcely one of the 
best known, of his works. They number ten in all 
the first seven being wholly occupied with French 
subjects. They are dated between 1871 and 1879 
the most important being those on ‘ King René of 
Anjou’ and ‘The Failure of the French Refor- 
mation.’ Students of French history and letters 
will welcome them with delight, and give them an 
honoured place on their shelves. Time has not 
stood still since their appearance, and a little of 
the information they supply is out of date. The 
complaint, for instance, that no student of modern 
history has taken up Etienne Dolet is no longer 
justified, the late **Chancellor” Christie having 
given the world a biography which is one of the 
most masterly works ever written by an Englishman 
concerning a Frenchman. In dealing with the effect 
on France of the horrible massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Sir Walter says: ‘‘ Massacres cannot crush 
a creed, so long as it has any vital power, unless, 
which is next to impossible, they are thorough and 
complete.” To which we answer that the Inqui- 
sition killed the intellectual life of Spain, where 


‘the new light took its rise, and where alone no 
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yulse stirred in answer to the blast of reformation. 
lad ecclesiastical and royal persecution there been 
less thorough, Spain would seemingly have given 
us a reformation all other than that devised by 
Luther or Calvin. A quite charming essay is that 
on Théophile de Viau, with its well-executed 
translations. These also are given in a second on 
Henri Miirger, the poet of the ‘Vie de B yhéme. 


* Alfred de Musset’ is an attractive and an out 
spoken paper. *‘ Froissart’s Love Story’ exhibits 
the great chronicler in an unfamiliar aspect, while 
‘The Story of a Fair Circassian’ is the life of the 
famous Mile. Aisse, whose delightful lette s Vol- 
taire did not scorn to annotate. The last " three 
pieces, written twenty or more years later, deal 
with questions of international copyright. They 


constitute a curious record of abortive effort in 
that direction before the middle of last century. 
Sir Walter compares the first Society of British 
Authors with the “Société des [de] Gens de 
Lettres” in France. There were, however, some 
fifty societies so styled. This posthumous work 
deserves and will obtain a warm reception. It is 
to be hoped that there are others to follow. 


A Genealogical History of the Fami! y or 
Caran, &e. By e Rev. W. D.D. 
Edited by M. R. \ . Adams, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Mitchell & 

Tus carefully compiled account of the family of 

Adams, originally Adam, is reprinted from the 

Miscellane a Genea ogi aet craldica. First heard 

of in Scotland in the time of Alexander LI. (1214-49), 

the family took a prominent part in Scottish his- 

tory, was associated with some memorable deeds, 
married with the houses of Douglas, Leslie, O’ Neill, 

Magennis, &c., and maintained its position among 

the untitled country gentry. 


Little Dorrit ; Great 
By Charles Dickens. 
Hall.) 

THESE - volumes constitute the latest additions 

to the ‘* Fireside Dickens,” one of the pleasantest 

editions in which the works of the wizard can be 
read. Wespeak with knowledge, since, with si ght 
no longer good, we have read through several of 
the re printed volumes and found the task easy and 


Adanis, 


Expectations; Bleak House. 
(Frowde and Chapman & 


agreeable. The type is all that can be sought. 
* Little Dorrit’ and * Bleak Howse’ have each of 


them forty illustrations by Phiz, while the remain- 
ing work has ten by Charles Green. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (Chatto & Windus 

Ir is a delight to read and to hee one of the 
most characteristic and Insp jired of Stevenson's 
works in this most dainty of editions. Printed on 
fine paper, with a rubricated title-page, and in 
exquisite type, the wor k, though issued at no extra- 
vagant price, is indeed de /uae. On the merits of 
the contents there is no need now to speak. We 
can only hope that the publishers will see their 
way to issue other essays and poems of the same 
author in the same exquisite form. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Albans. By the Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, M.A. (Bel! & Sons.) 

To the fine “Cathedral Series” of Messrs. Bell & Sons 

Mr. Perkins has added a monograph on St. Albans. 

the materials for which have been in part collected 

by our friend the Rev. W. D. Sweeting. From such 


a conjunction good work was naturally to be ex- 


Adams of 
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pected, and the volume is one of the best of the 
series. Not altogether an approver of the 5 
adop ted in restoration is Mr. Perkins, and 
regards part of the edifice as it now exists ~ 
virtually modern. Such, he esteems, is the Lady 
Chapel, which, however, surpasses most nineteenth- 
century work in beauty. The illustrations are well 
selected and admirably executed, and the history 
of the cathedral and see is all that can be desired, 


Viking Club. Hon. Editor, F. T, 


Saga Bo ak of the . 
Ill. Part ll. (Printed for the 


Norris. Vol. 

Viking Club.) 
In addition to the report of the proceedings of the 
Club this number of the ‘Saga Book’ contains 
the reports of the district secretaries descriptive 
of numerous interesting tinds in various countries, 
Illustrated papers are supplied by Mr. A. G. Moffatt, 
M.A., on * Palnatoki in Wales,’ by Mr. A. W. 
Johnston, F.S.A.Secot., on ‘The Earl's Bu and 
Round Church of Orphir, Orkney,’ and by Mr. J. 
(iray, B.Sc., on ‘ Anthropological Evidence of the 
Relations between the Races of Britain and Scan- 
dinavia.’ Miss Eleanor Hull, Hon. Sec. of the Lrish 
Texts Society, also contributes ‘Irish Episodes in 
Icelandic Literature.’ 

To the many interesting brochures Dr. T. N. Brush- 
field, F.S.A., has reprinted from the TJ'ransactions 
of various learned societies must be added one on 
Britain's Burse, or the New Exchange, otherwise 
Darham House, for some centuries the residence of 
the Bishops of Durham. It constitutes, with its 
numerous illustrations, an admirable addition to 
our knowledge of London topography. 

EpvUcATIONAL works that have reached us include 
= Self-Taught, with Phonetic Pronunciation, 
by W. F. Harvey, M.A. (Marlborough & Co.), and A 
Seleton "French Grammar, by H. G. Atkins, M.A, 
(Blackie & Son), a serviceable little volume. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply | ye Written on a separate 
slip of paper, w ith the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. A. B.—Received. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 


| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 


MR. MORLEY’S LIFE of GLADSTONE. The BOOK of SER MARCO POLO. 
ANTHOLOGY of RUSSIAN LITERATURE, MANKIND in the MAKING. 


NEW NOVELS :—Petronilla Heroven ; The Passage Perilous; Our Lady's Inn; Ladies of the Manor ; 
The Ghost Ship ; Monsieur de Migurac, 

MEDLEVAL LITERATURE, TWO BOOKS ABOUT WALES, 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Parliamentary England ; In Russian Turkestan; Memoirs of a Social Atom ; 


Scintillx Juris, &c. ; Gossip from Paris of the Second Empire; Representative Government and 


War ; Kssaya in Buff; The Hibbert Journal ; Poems by Shelley ; Lords and Ladies ; The Damsel 
and the Sage ; Pocket Editions of Stevenson. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PENN’S ‘FRUITS of SOLITUDE’; NOTES on JUNIUS; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; 
SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Progress of the Geological Survey; Electrical Engineering; 
Geography of Disease ; Minute Marvels of Nature ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Rowlandson, Keene, and Phil May ; The Numismatic Society ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :~—The Birmingham Musical Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Letty ’; ‘Francesca da Rimini’; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The NUMBER for October WO contains : — The NUMBER for OCTOBER 8 contains:— 
Mr. MORLEY'S LIFE of GLADSTONE. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
Mr. KIPLING’S POETRY. The EVOLUTION of the JAPANESE. 
The SEABOARD of MENDIP MK. MEYNELL on DISRAELI 
The TURK and his LOST PROVINCES. The MEKCHANT VENTURERS of BRISTOL. 


SEW NOVELS The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come; The MADAME de MAINTENON. 
Viscountess Normanhurst; Unto the Third Generation; Handi- WN 118 
capped among the Free ; ‘the Island of Sorrow ; The Pikemen. NE 1 I Eilecn ; 
CHARTERS and other RECORDS. POLITICS and POLITICIANS. 
SERMONS and LECTURES 


| 8CHOOL-BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY T any RF re Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party; 


Tia Hora of ows Te Kinin ofthe | OCH 
wort Bibliography at ‘Stevenson Jerrola's Essays, Thackeray's Johnson Abridged; The Homely Virtues; The New Dumas ; The 
orks; Festus and other Keprinte. Independent Keview ; The Scottish Historical Keview. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 
ROBERT PROCTOR; SHAKSPERARR'S FORMS and ‘PERICLES’; 
AN UNRHYMED SONNET; The GENEALOGY of ‘The THREE 
The CUMING PUBLISHING SEASON MUSKETEEKS", Ihe COMING PUBLISHING SZASON. 


ALso— 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—Agriculture and Prices in the F ghteenth “inom Sd Geo- SCIENCE :—The Victoria History of Essex; Zoological Gardens of 
graphical Kooks ; Societies ; Meetings Newt Week , Gossi; Kurope , Commercial Geography ; Darwin and Evolution ; Meetings 


FINE ARTS —Cockerell’s Early Journal; Portraits of Julius Cavsar ; Next Week ; Gossip 
Gossip FINE AKTS:—Medciwval Italian Medals; Archwological Papers; 
MUSIC :—Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Performances Next Week. Gossip 


DEAMA :—Reappearance of Signora Duse; ‘The Monkey's Paw’; MUSIC :—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
Gossip. DRAMA :— Little Mary’; Gossip. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“A work indispensable to every well-furnished library.” — Times. 
** The magnum opus of our generation.”— Truth 
In 66 volumes, 15s. eack net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Kdited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 
(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir L -ESLIE STEPHEN. Volumes 22 to 2 edited by Sir LESLIE gy ani SIDNBY 
LEB. Volumes 27 to ¢3 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by SIDNHY LEH 


Also, in 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s, net in cloth ; or 32s, net in haif-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
AND EPITOME. 


Raited by SIDNBY LEE. 


ATHEN MUM.—" The appearance of this Supplement to the * Dictionary of National Biography’ puts the coping 
stone upon a work which is justly regarded as a national possession......We can, indeed, conceive no volume of reference 
more indispensable to the scholar, literary man, the historian, and the i ournalist.’ 

Nore,—A full Prospectus of the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ and of the SUPPLEMENT and INDEX and EPITOME, 
with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


With 2 Photogravures and 16 Ha!f-tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tallentyre, Author of ‘The 


Women of the Salons,’ Author with Henry Seton Merriman of ‘ The Money-spinner, and other Character Notes.’ 
*,* The only Complete Biography of Voltaire in English. With striking Illustrations. 


An AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Other Works by Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
The Ry tn of SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., | "5 of HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits, 


C.8.1, a Judge of the High Court of Justice. FIFTH EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
SseCOND EDITION. With 2 Portraits. Demy Svo,| A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the BIGH- 
lds, TEBNTH CENTURY. THIRD and REVISED EDI- 


TION. 2 vols. demg Svo, 28s. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. Revised, Rearranged, and | The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. 3 vols. Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution, 
crown 8vo, 6s, each, = Deny 8vo, 16s. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH | FRIENDSHIP'S GARLAND. 
and K ON. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA. Popular Edition, with a, IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular Edition. Crown 


Preface. Crown §Svo, 2s. td. 2s. 6d. 


GOD andthe BIBLB. A Sequel to ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ ON the STUDY of CEL 1 LITERATURE. Popular 
Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

ST. PAUL and PROTCKSTANTISM, with other Essays. | ox TRANSL ATING NOMise. Popular Edition. Crown 
Popular Kdition, with a Preface. Crown Svo, 2s. td. 8vo, 2s. € 

CULTURE and ANAKCHY. Popular Edition, with a | PASSAGES -_ the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. td. ARNOLD. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S WORKS. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth; 
I p. P 
or 3s. net in leather. 


MRS. BROWNING'S WORKS. In3 Pocket Volumes. 


*.* MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE of publications 
post free on application, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’'s buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Kream s Puildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 24, 1905. 
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